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Art. I. Organic Remains of a former World. An Examination ot 
the Mineralized Remains of the Vegetables and Animals of the 

_ Antediluvian World ; generally termed Extraneous Fossils. By 
James Parkinson. In Three Volumes. Volume III. containin 
the Fossil Star-fish, Echini, Shells, Insects, Amphibia, Mam- 
malia, &c. gto. pp. 470. ‘Twenty-two Plates. 31. 13s. 6d. 
Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1811. 


Nn the prosecution of his researches, Mr. Parkinson has, with 
great propriety, adjusted his references to the nonrenclature. 
of those modern naturalists, whose arrangements admit the in- 
sertion of such species as may happen to be found in a fossil 
state. ‘The present volume, which completes the plan of the 
publication, consists of thirty-three letters, of which the first 
five are occupied with the consideration of fossil star-fishes, 
urchins, &c.; the ten following with a review of shells; the 
sixteenth and seventeenth with fishes; the eighteenth with in- 
sects; the nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first with amphi- 
bious animals; the twenty-second with birds; the succeeding 
ten with the mammiferous fishes ; and the last with an inquiry 
into the connection of fossils with the strata in which they are 
contained. : 

With regard to the comparative fewness of fossil remains of 
that numerous family of animals which is included under the 
title of Asterias, the author at once expresses his doubts whether 
the fact can be satisfactorily elucidated, and points at the santé 
time to an obvious explanation of the difficulty, namely, the 
easy and speedy resolution of these bodies into shapeless matter, 
after they have been deprived of the principle of life. Much 
of their composition, indeed, seems to consist of water and 
animal membrane, while carbonate of lime forms a very incon- 
siderable portion of their coriaceous covering. Owing to this 
evanescence of their pulpy consistency, they can scarcely be 
preserved in any tolerable condition in the cabinet of the natu- 
ralist. Ina recent state, however, their anatomical structure 
is much more complete than a casual observer might be sup- 
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posed to imagine, and will ay repay the trouble of the mi- 
nutest scrutiny ; since, in a single individual, of rather a small 
size, the patient Réaumur reckoned fifteen hundred and twenty 
apertures, through which issued or to which were attached as 
many tubes; and Belon counted five thousand in one of a dif- 
ferent species. The retractile tubes, which are probably ana- 
logous to the spines of the urchin, greatly add to the prepon-. 
derance of perishable matter inthe fabric of an animal whose 
external covering is merely coriaceous. Yet, even of these de- 
licate and fragile models of organization, some distinct relics 
have been preserved in chalk and lime-stone; and most of them 
seem to be referable to recent species described by Linck, Bru- 
guiére, &c. Examples of at least thirteen species are adduced in 
the present volume, besides others which are not so. readily re- 
ducible to their precise stations. Most of them have been ob- 
tained from the chalk or lime-stone of England orFrance, the 
pyrites of the Isle of Sheppey, &c.: but one which appears to 
correspond to the Stella lumbricalis, corpore pentagono, lateribus 
Junatis, of Linck, is said to occur in the micaceous sand-stone of 
Cobourg. As the account of the minute stellites of Verona, 
and other places of Italy, extracted from the manuscripts of 
the late Mr. Strange, would be unintelligible without the plates, 
we must beg leave to refer the curious reader to the work for 
the particulars of their history. 

Among the fossil vestiges of the Echinus, which chiefly occur 
in chalk, flint, and lime-stone, those of the esculent species 
are very rare ; and several others have not hitherto been found 
in a mineralized state. ‘The variety of echinites is, however, 
supposed to exceed that of living echini. In his review of the 
former, which is both minute and comprehensive, Mr. Par- 
kinson has evinced his usual industry and ability: but his 
comments require an almost constant reference to the plates. 
Klein had included in his monography all the submarine and 
petrified species with which he was acquainted ; and his expo- 
sition was so enlarged and reformed by the learning and inge- 
nuity of Leske, as to assume the appearance of anew work. At 
the same time, since Klein’s divisions and subdivisions are suf- 
ficiently formal and cumbersome, it might have been advisable 
to have adopted the more simple arrangement of Lamarck 3. 
who distributes the family into seven genera, according to 
characters of obvious apprehension. 

The slender membranous tenure, by which the spines of 
these animals adhere to their bony covering,. renders the pre- 
servation of such appendages, in their original position, a case 


of extreme rarity. The author quotes the following in- 
stances : 
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¢ In the specimen in chalk, one of these spines, of a subulated 
form and striated surface, is seen in that situation, which gives full 
reason to suppose its relationship to the shell which it accompanies. 
The flint specimen is interesting, from its shewing that Z. saxatilis 
is provided with spines of a similar shape: in one part the spines are 
seen, with their articulating terminations, lying close to the points to 
which they belonged ; and in another, one of the spines is seen in the 
substance of the Rint, still attached to the shell. In the remarkably 
fine’specimen from Stunsfield, in Oxfordshire, some little variation is 
observable with respect to the spines. Like the former, they are 
striated, subulated, and rather bent; but they gradually, though 
very slightly, swell a little above their middle, and thence become 
somewhat fusiform. 

¢ In the flint fossil, which was considered as one of the most va- 
luable in the Leverian Museum, spines cf this class are still seen ad- 
herent’ to the echinital crust, and imbedded and passing into the 
solid flint. ‘These are subulated like the preceding, but are more 
straight. The echinite of this specimen appears to be of the variolated 
kind. 

‘ In the interesting specimen of Cidaris papillata, from Calne, 
spines of the same class are fixed. But these appear to have been 
longer, and more of a cylindrical form than those above described. 

‘ In a fossil from Hertfordshire, in which an echinite, probably 
of the variolated kind, is involved in,a mass of pyritous clay, innu- 
merable subulated and capitated acicule are seen piercing through 
and laying [lying] in the surface of the mass. 

‘ The capillary acicule are so small as to give but little chance of 
detecting them, mineralized, in an attached state; and I know but 
of one instance in which they have been found petrified and adherent. 
This has lately occurred in a mass of siliceous cordated echinites from 
Devonshire, imbedded in a matrix of chert. In this specimen, the 
capillary acicular spines are accumulated on the echinites, in prodigious 
numbers.’ 


The ensuing information is likewise deserving of notice, 
both on account of its novelty and of its importance in all 
attempts to estimate the nature of the Belemnite: 


‘ The echinital spines which are found in chalk, are known by the 
chalk-diggers by the names of files, and chalk bottles: by the former, 
are meant the striated and prolonged cucurmerine clavicule ; and b 
the latter, those which are of an olive form. ‘The belemnites have 
also, from early times, been distinguished by them as pencils. About 
two years since, among the chalk fossils which I had obtained from 
Kent, were several pencils; and among them one, which, when 
cleared of the chalk, and carefully examined with a lens, I could 
plainly perceive was not only not a belemnite, but a complete pali- 
sadoe-spine, possessing a perfect circular articulating cavity, and a 

ined surface, somewhat resembling the manufactured surface of 
seal-skin. Like most of the recent spines of this genus, it is of a 
triquetral form, at the end which is attached to the shell: but, unlike 
all those figured by Klein, it not only soon becomes larger and 
B 2 rourded, 
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rounded, but terminates in a rounded cone. Its colour, at its arti- 
culating end, is of a very light fawn colour, which shades off to nearly 
white, at about one third of the length of the spine, the remainin 
part being again of a fawn colour, but much darker than that in the 
other part dt the spine. 

‘ As a collector, I highly estimated a fossil, which I had not 
hitherto known to exist, and consequently treasured it with some 
care. But comparison with some specimens of the Folkstone belem- 
nites, which possess somewhat of a similar form with that of this fossil, 
and at the same time the transparency of the Prussian fossils, which, 
although generally regarded as belemnites, had been suspected by 
Klein to be echinital spines, induced me to, suspect a similarity of 
substance in both fossils. To determine this, I broke the fossil spine 
in two, and was astonished to find its substance exactly agreeing with 
that which is constantly found in belemnites: a dark brown spar, 
with striz radiating from the centre, and intersected by concentric 
circles. 

‘ Having thus got rid of this erroneously assumed mark of distinc- 
tion, the brown radiating spar, and ascertained that a body, indis- 
putably an echinital spine, had by its mineralization been rendered 
similar in its substance to belemnites ; and having thercby established 
the position of Klein, that every body possessing a similar structure 
with the belemnite is not therefore to be considered as one of those 
fossils, we are absolutely left without any distinctive character, by 
which, in many instances, these fossils can be separated. It is true, 
that we sometimes have, on the one hand, as in the specimen just 
spoken of, not only the articulating termination, but so much of the 
colour and surface preserved, as determines its echinital origin ; and, 
on the other hand, we have the concamerated shell, or the alveola, 
which contained it, evincing the fossil to be a belemnite. But much 
more frequently we meet with fossils, in which, from having been 
broken, rubbed down, or otherwise injured, these parts are entirel 
removed, and their figure so altered, that it is no longer possible to 
determine in which class of fossils they are to be placed. The dis- 
covery of this specimen induced me to examine, with more care, those 
fossils in my possession, which had been hitherto regarded as‘ belem- 
nites ; sand I was much pleased at soon perceiving that many, which I 
should before, without hesitation, have termed belemnites, were, in 
all probability, spines of echini. In three specimens, this origin was 
indubitable.’ 


In the same letter from which we have made these extracts, 
will be found several other curious and sensible remarks on the 
spines of echini, 

In his illustration of fossil conchology, Mr. Parkinson fol- 
lows the divisions of Lamarck ; though frequently in such a 
cursory manner, and with such pointed reference fo the figures, 
as to preclude every attempt at satisfactory analysis. It were 
unpardonable, however, to pass in silence some of the more 
striking passages, which relieve the monotony of technical 
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detail. Thus the description of the fossil volute of Harwick, 
of which the: analogue is unknown, suggests the following 
remarks : 

¢ A very fine fossil shell, bearing much of the form of this volute, 
is found in some parts of Yorkshire, I believe in the neighbourhood 
of Whitby. This shell is so perfect, and its colours are so well pre- 
served, that a specimen of it, having fallen some years since into the 
hands of Mr. George Humphries, he was deceived into the opinion 
of its being a dead shell, and being satisfied that it was of a species 
which was entirely unknown, he p Teor it and polished it as a recent 
shell ; and was not undeceived, until at a subsequent period he saw 
another specimen, by which he was enabled to ascertain its being 


really a fossil shell.’ 


Of ‘the genus Cerithium, Lamarck has discovered, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris alone, sixty species; scarcely any of 
‘which are known in a living state. Many of them occur in 
fine calcareous masses, near Courtagnon, and others in an opake 
matrix, of a pale greyish colour; and of a gritty, calcareous, or 
siliceous consistency: while the shells are converted into a chal- 
cedonious substance, which is transparent, and of a yellowish 
brown hue. The most remarkable of these species is the 
gigantic, which is generally a foot in length, and sometimes 
measures even from fourteen to twenty-eight inches. Imprese. 
sions of some of this family are also frequently observed in the 
Portland free-stone. 

The Turritellites perforatus, of Lamarck, has the columella 

erforated through the whole axis of the shell; a peculiarity 
which likewise exists in the specimen figured by the present 
author. In another fossil specimen, belonging to the same 
genus, the shell appears to have been completely fractured, and 
afterward united by that power of reparation which is sup- 
posed to be possessed by most testaceous animals. . 

A remarkable serpulite, found in the Kentish chalk, is thus 
described : 


‘It is formed of four spiral turns, the last of which is carried out 
a little way in a straight line, and then appears to have had its termi- 
nation marginated. From its aperture, another tubular body appears 
to have proceeded, the inferior part of which closely imitates, in its 
general appearance, the fringed, rugous, flat disc, serving as the foot 
of the snail, This also terminates with a marginated ring, forming 
a round aperture. The whole surface of the shell is marked by very 
fine transverse striz ; and at distances, increasing as the shell has 
grown, distinct annular projectians are observable. 

‘ The extraordinary form of this shell, and particularly the ap- 
-pearance of that part, which, though it must always have been of a 
shelly hardness, bears so close a resemblance to the soft rugous part 
of the snail, led me very anxiously to seek for opportunities of 
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examining its internal structure. [ at last obtained two other speci- 
mens ; and then found, on carefully breaking them, that at each of 
these annular projections, ard at that part where the shell seems to 
commence anew, a close internal septum existed, which presented 
externally a concave surface, and which prohibited any communica- 
tion of the chambers with each other, or with the animal, which 
doubtlessly lived only in the last formed chamber. 

¢ In this fossil we first observe a peculiarity of formation, which, 
as far as my knowledge extends, has not yet, although known to 
exist in several instances, obtained that attention which it seems to 
demand. In the nautilus, it is generally believed, that the division 
of the shell into chambers, into each of which a part of the animal is 
extended, gives to the animal a power of raising or of lowering itself 
in the water, as its will directs. But in this shell the posterior 
chambers are shut up distinctly separate from each other, and of 
course have no communication with the last, or anterior chamber, 
in which the animal resides. 

‘ A slight attention, only, being paid to this fossil, it is probable, 
that the’ frst idea excited respecting it may be, that its original con- 
struction was deficient in that astonishing adaptation of means to the 
ends proposed to be accomplished, which always exists in the works 
of nature. Cut off from all communication with the closed apart- 
ments which he had quitted, but to which he was still adherent, the 
animal could have had no power in influencing its librations in the 
water, and consequently seems to have been aatencd to an useless 
and ungovernable incumbrance. 

‘ But here, as in every other apparent deficiency of design in the 
works of nature, only a further extension of our inquiries is necessary 
to discover the wisdom of the Almighty creator. ‘The conformation 
of the inferior part of this shell shows it to have been adherent to 
the shell of some other animal; a circumstance, indeed, which at 
first thought seems to add little to our information ; since the parasite, 
depending on the shell which supports it, for its loco-motion, seems 
to need no other peculiarity of conformation than that which secures 
its firm adherence. But the shell to which it was attached might 
have been likely to have been impeded in its own librations by an 
unlimited increase of the weight which was accumulated on it. 

‘To prevent the occurrence of this circumstance, the structure 
of this appendage appears to be admirably well calculated ; since the 
animal, with its shelly appendage, was, in all probability, thereby 
constantly kept at the same degree of specific gravity, through all 
the stages of the animal’s growth. The formation of these several 
chambers doubtlessly resulted from the animal increasing the size of 
its receptacle, by lengthening and widening it at its anterior part, 
quitting, as it advanced, the posterior part ; and having finished its 
chamber for that period, shutting and sealing up so much of the 
hinder part of the shell as it had then quitted. To enable it to do 
this by forming a transverse septum of an appropriate form, it 
needed only to possess, at its posterior termination, an orgamiza- 
tion calculated for the secretion, deposition, and modelling, of shelly 
matter. 
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¢ The absolute weight of the animal must necessarily have increased 


“with its growth: but if with this increase of growth an additional 


chamber of air was produced, the animal and its appendage would 
preserve the same degree of specific gravity. It is evident, that while 
a due proportion was preserved between the solid part of the animal 
and these testaceous air-vessels, the animal to which they were attached 
would not be at all affected by their weight, let the number or 
size of those which were accumulated on it have been ever so 
considerable. 

¢ It seems to be a characterizing property of the animals belonging 
to some of the shells of this genus, to close or fill up all that pos- 
terior part of the shell which they do not inhabit: and in some of 
these we have seen, that by leaving these chambers empty, the 
shell and animal have probably preserved the same degree ~ | buoy- 
ancy through their whole growth. But in another very curious 
species, the Serpula heliciformis, known only in a recent state, the 
whole dwelling of which appears to be not testaceous, but actually 
spathous, the posterior seeming snail part is gradually filled up, so 
as to become a solid mass of apparent spathose matter. 

¢ To account for this difference, it only seems to be required to 
consider that this shell does not attach itself to light bodies, whose 
buoyancy it would affect, but that it is always found imbedded in 
fixed masses of madrepore, and in general of Madrepora meandrites, 
Linn., where, from the body being fixed, in which it inhabits, go 
regulation of its weight is necessary.’ 


Mr. Parkinson’s remarks on the structure of Nautilites and 
Orthoceratites, and particularly on the uses of the syphon to the 
living subject, though detailed with some degree of prolixity, 
will be found highly deserving of attention; for here, as in 
various other instances, an accurate examination of the remains 
of extinct or unknown species at once illustrates and enlarges 
the speculations of the anatomist and physiologist. 

The various and discordant conjectures, which have been 
hazarded relative to the origin and nature of delemnites, ate 
dismissed with becoming brevity; and the several sorts are 
reduced, with more convenience than accuracy, to three pro~ 
visional species, namely, the fusiform, cylindriform, and coni- 
form. With much plausibility, it is supposed that the sparry 
portion of these fossil bodies was originally a light pithy sub~- 
stance, by which the animal and its appendage were so poised 
in the water, as to be readily susceptible of those occasional 
changes in situation which the siphunculus seems to have been 
capable of producing. 


‘ It is in favour of this opinion respecting the original structure of 
the belemnite, that on immersing a belemnite in a yery weak mixture 
of muriatic acid and water, in the proportion of about twelve drops to 
a pint, several exceedingly delicate membranous floceuli became evi- 


dent, hanging from the mass, and waving with the fluctuations of 
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the fluid. The notion, then, which we seem to be authorized in 
forming, seaproting the previous state of the belemnite, is, that it 


was a conical concamerated shell, imbedded in a light porous body : 
- a siphunculus passing through the septa, and perhaps terminating in 
the cellular part : the ascent or descent of the animal, with its dwelling, 
depending on the admission of air or.of water into the siphunculus, 
and perhaps into the cellular part of the light body itself.’ 


That this singular animal, of which the relics are very ge- 
nerally diffused over the world, has now ceased to exist, is an 
opinion which has been maintained by some of the most cele- 
brated oryctographers, and which we cannot directly disprove : 
but, if they constituted a truly pelagic race, they may still 
continue to exist in the depths of our present oceans ; and the 
discovery of the recent orthocira radis, m the Mediterranean, 
certainly tends to favour the supposition. 

Among the writers who have treated of Ammonites, Bru- 
guiere deserved to have been particularly mentioned, on ac- 
count of his excellent article on these fossil shells in the Ency- 
elopéedie Meéthodique, although his twenty-two species might be 

at least tripled in France alone. In the chain of secondary 
’ mountains, which stretch from Langres to the neighbourhood 
of Autun, in that near which the town of Caen is situated, 
and in several others, these ammonites are so abundant, that 
they are used as materials for the public roads. Mr. Parkin- 
son illustrates a very few of the more singular varieties, includ- 
ing two or three specimens which probably belong to other 
families. He alleges that some of the Wiltshire samples, and 
one from Steyning, exhibit their original form, and prove that 
shells of this genus do not always owe their oval figure to com- 
pression: but we are unapprized of the circumstances which 
have induced him to affirm that the specimens ip question 
retain their original form. 

Of Schaphites,a new genus, so denominated from its resem- 
blance to a boat, specimens have been procured from Dorset- 
shire, and the neighbourhood of Brighton. 

Some ingenious observations on the organization of Nummu- 
lites tend strongly to confirm the commonly-received opinion 
that these lenticular bodies, notwithstanding the hesitating or 
rather sceptical language of Saussure and Patrin, are the mine- 
ralized remains of animals. At the same time, the singular 
species of cleavage which they exhibit, and hy which they differ 
from ammonites and other similar animal remains, would seem 
to bespeak an alliance with some of the mineral tribes. If 
struck on the sharp edge of the disk, or if heated to redness, 
and then immersed in cold water, they separate in the direc- 
tion of their larger axis, Among the repositories of these 
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productions, Mr. Parkinson might have quoted the neighbour- 
hood of the pyramids of Egypt, which are constructed of a 
stone that consists almost entirely of closely agglutinated num- 
mulites. Some of the houses in Soissons are built of 2 similar 
material, which is found in an adjoining quarry. Besides the 
four species particularized by Lamarck, two others are de- 
scribed in a memoir by Bosc, which, if we rightly recollect, 
was inserted some time ago in the Bulletin des Sciences; and 
Fortis takes notice of twelve, though the last of his enumera- 
tion appears manifestly to belong to some other genus. 

Among the Pinnites which have been hitherto discovered, 
we looked for a reference to those fragments of a gigantic sort, 
which have been observed in the chalk quarries of Meudon, 
and the individuals of which, in an entire state, must have 
measured at least four feet in length. 

Of Trigonia, besides the margaritacea of Lamarck, found in 
a recent state on the coast of New Holland, nine fossil species 
are here described. ‘The siliceous and calcareous matrices of 
the English specimens sufficiently confute the assertion of 
Bosc, that all the species of this genus occur only in primi- 
tive schistus, or in the argillaceous masses of the primitive 
mountains. 

The particulars related of Zeredo derive considerable interest 
from allusions to the observations of Mr. Everard Home, 
contained in a paper published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1806, and intitled “ Description of a rare species 
of worm-shells, discovered at an island lying off the north-west 


~ coast of Sumatra.” 


An observation of some consequence, and which we have 
reason to believe is strictly accurate, occurs with respect to the 


Gryphites ; namely, that they shade so imperceptibly into the 


oyster-tribe, as to offer no warrantable generic discriminations, 
Among other facts relative.to their history, mention might 
have been made of the extreme profusion of the recurved 
species about Autun, in a stratum of argillaceous schistus, 


which is upwards of six feet in thickness, ‘The account of 


fossil oysters, especially of such as are found in England, is 
more copious and entertaining ; 


¢ The most extraordinary shell of this genus, for size, is the large 
fossil oyster, the recent as Mees of which, from Virginia, appears to 
be depicted by Lister, Hist, Conch. Pl. 200., Fig. 34., and Pl. 2014, 
Fig. 35. tis chiefly found at Hentlingen and Aristorf, in Swit- 
zerland. The shell of this oyster is sometimes from two inches to 
two inches and a half in thickness; and, of necessity, of a consi- 
derable weight; the cavity which had been left for the dwelling of 
the animal being, in proportion, but small. The shells appear evi- 
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dently to be formed of laminz, so placed on each other that their 
several projecting edges terminate with much emegalgnys and give a 
saaattenahle degree of asperity to their external surfaces. Their 
size varies considerably, some being hardly five inches in length, 
and about an inch and a-half in width, whilst others attain to the 
length of twenty inches. 

¢ In the mountain of Hentlingen there existed a considerable stra- 
tum of these fossils, the uppermost of which had both their valves 
united, but these were in so fragile a state that very few indeed could 
be removed. An under valve which I possess, which is more than 
thirteen inches in length, and three in thickness, weighs four pounds. 
To this species may be perhaps referred, 0. cana/is of Lamarck. 

‘ The broad flat oyster, from Shotover Hill, Oxfordshire, is a 
very remarkable fossil. It differs in its form, even admitting that it 
may have suffered some degree of compression, from any oyster, re- 
cent, or fossil, which has been hitherto described. 

* Both valves are equally flat ; their form subtrigonal, but very 
irregular. The external surface is smooth, with the exception 
of fine transverse strie resulting from the terminations of the 
different laminz, which do not prevent its resembling a plate of 
roofing slate. On the internal surface, the very shallow cavity for 
the oyster, the muscular impression, and the broad pit of the hinge, 
are very accurately preserved. ‘They differ very considerably in 
size, having been found from two to more than six inches in 
diameter. 

‘ I am happy in being able to place before you an account of 
the situation in which these fossils were found, about forty years 
ago, as given in a letter from that assiduous inquirer in this depart. 
ment of natural history, Mr. Joshua Platt, of Oxford, to Mr. 


Strange. 

The depth of the pit, from the surface to stone, is about twenty- 
seven feet. 

‘ 1 Foot, vegetable earth. 

2 Feet, brown loamy earth, containing spines and plates of echini, 

Ee: Feet, strong blue clay, with no animal remains,except a few of 
echini. 

1} Foot, bed of large white lime-stone nodules, in the upper part, 
containing anomiz striate, cockscomb oysters, auricularie plotii, 
(gryphites,) and small ammonites. 

12 Feet, blue clay, of an unctuous feel, which terminates on the 
bed of stone. 

‘ Mr. Platt says, “‘ In this clay, about four feet above the stone, 
lie the broad flat oyster, with some belemnites and vertebre of fishes, 
I was present at the falling of more than a hundred: tons of this 
clay, by undermining it at the surface of the stone, and was much en- 
tertained by secing the pretty appearance which the broad oysters 
made in their number and different sizes, all lying horizontally ; some 
as broad as my two hands, others small as a shilling.” 


In the present volume, however, we find no record of os- 
tracites that measure a {cise in diameter. Bosc, who quotes 
them, 
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them, admits that they are not very common; and, as they are 
said to have been observed in the schisti and primitive lime- 
stones of France and other countries, we should have been 
glad if Mr. Parkinson had either proved or disproved their 
existence. | 

A correct figure, by Lister, of the cast of a supposed ostra- 
cite from Shotover Hill, has enabled the author to ascertain 
that it properly belongs to the newly instituted genus Crenatula. 
The valve of an apparently different species of the same genus 
was picked up in a small pit, near Shefford, in Bedforshire, 
The only two species noticed by Lamarck are the avicularis, 
brought by Captain Baudin from the West Indies, and the my- 
tiloides, which is a native of the Red Sea. mi 

The Zerebratule suggest some ingenious conjectures con- 
cerning the organization of a few of these shells and their inha- 
bitants : but the number of fossil species, which the author has 
illustrated, is extremely limited. 

In the sixteenth letter, we are presented with a short state- 
ment of the principal known repositories of fossil fishes, and 
with the ensuing judicious remarks : 


‘ The paucity of fossil fish is attributed, by M. Faujas, to. the 
quickness with which fish are decomposed after death, and to the 
vast number which are destroyed by the strong devouring the weak. 
But these two circumstances by no means account for this interesting 
fact. It is true, that the flesh may, if exposed to the air, soon run 
into putrefaction; but even then, the bones in the spinous fishes, 
and the scales and spicule, would be left ; the two latter being, as 
has been observed by Mr. Hatchett, true bony substances, containing 
much phosphate of lime, with.a greater proportion of the membra- 
Maceous part than in common Sen The destructive wars be- 
tween these animals must’ immediately be seen to have no bearin 
on this particular fact ; sinee, if the waters continued to be well 
peopled, the number of fossils of this class would not be thereby 
diminished. . 

‘ I should not have noticed the insufficiency of M. Faujas’s ar- 
guments, but from a fear least they should have been too easily ad- 
mitted, and the further consideration of, this important fact too 
speedily closed. I am the more anxious to prevent this, since I con- 
ceive that the desired explanation may be more likely to be found in 
the circumstances under which the bed was formed, in which they 
have become mineralized. 

‘ The same writer conceives that the opinion of the fish of Ves- 
tena Nuova having been instantly killed, (asphixiés subitement,) is 
supported by the position and the horizontal and tranquil situation 
in which they are found: Essai de Géologie, p.107- It may be 
sufficient to shew how little reliance is to be placed on this reasoning, 
to observe, that the celebrated Werner has deduced the- same infer- 
ence from the opposite fact ; he being of opinion, from the contorted 
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aspect of the fish, in the bituminous slate of Mansfeldt, that the fish 
have been suddenly killed by an irruption or instantaneous formation 
of sulphureo-metallic matter *. 

¢ Nor does the particular circumstance which has been so much 
insisted upon, as a proof of this opinion of M. Faujas, appear to be 
at all conclusive. The circumstance to which [ allude is, that 
which is displayed in one of the specimens from Vestena Nuova, in 
the Museum of Natural History at Paris. In this specimen a pike 
is seen, which has died, with another fish of the same species still in 
his throat ; it having been supposed that its instantaneous death was 
produced: by a sudden volcanic irruption. into the water, at the 
moment of its having swallowed its prey. . 

¢ The fact, however, really is, that fossil fish are found in all the 
different quarries in which they exist, in almost every state and posi- 
tion which can be conceived. Sometimes with their altéred flesh scill 
covering their bones, and at other times the skeleton only is preserved. 
Many are seen laid out in a straight line, but nearly as many are also 
seen in various contorted positions. 

¢ There are no fossil remains of any class of animals, except, 
perhaps, of the Crustacea, which accord so much with the existing 
genera, and even species, as those of fish. The proportion, indeed, 
of fossil fish, which have existing analogues, is so great, as to render 
it by no means improbable, considering how frequently, in the present 
day, new genera are discovered, that the analogues of such as are 
now only known in a mineralized state may yet be found. 

¢ Among the fossil fish, whose living analogues are known, the 
pike, the carp, the perch, the eel, the sea-scorpion, the scarus, the 
mackarel, the turbot, the sword-fish, cod, gadus mustela, gobius, 
and several others, have been mentioned by different authors, among 
the fishes found in the neighbourhood of Verona. WM. Faujas parti- 
cularizes-a Fistularia of Japan; a pegasus of the Indian sea and of 
Brazil; and three chetodons of India. M. Lacepéde, in the pre- 
liminary discourse to the second volume of his Natural History of 
Fishes, informs us, that more than thirty Asiatic, African, and 
American species of fishes have been here discovered. M. Fortis also 
observes, in a letter to M. Faujas, that the approximation which he 
has been able to make of these fishes to the figures of those of 
Otaheite, published by Brousonnet, has convinced him that it is ab- 
solutely in that distant sea that the actually living descendants of the 
ancient generation, now found mummified in the quarry of Vestena 
Nova, are to be sought for: as it ig in these same parts that we find 
the originals of almost all the petrified shells of the mountains of 
Verona and of Vicentino. (L£ssai de Geologie, p.112.)’ 


Of the parts of fishes, the teeth are most commonly found 
in a fossil state ; and among them, the conical or triangular 
sorts, very improperly denominated glossopetre, are the most 
numerous. ‘The largest specimens appear to have belonged to 
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some animal of the shark family, which probably measured 


from seventy to a hundred feet in length, Vertebre and pa-. 


lates also occur in a state of complete preservation, and several 
varieties of both are described and figured in the present 
work, 

The remains of insects, and even of crustaceous animals, are, 
comparatively speaking, so rare that, together with fragments 
of some unknown species, they are discussed in the compass 
of a single letter. ,To the very scanty list of Entomolites, 
might have been added the Aydrophilus, discovered by Faujas 
in a whitish grey schistus, among the extinct volcanoes of the 
Vivarais, and recognized both by Fabricius and Latreille. 
Among the Astacites, we had expecied some notice of the huge 
craw-fish, fourteen or fifteen inches long, and a foot in 
breadth, of which the outlines are so distinctly traced on the 
primitive slate of Angers. The fossil crab observed by Saus- 
sure, ina cabinet at Basil, is likewise worthy of particular com- 
memoration, from the circumstance of the ova under its tail 
being also in a petrified state; a fact which proves that 
the lapidific process must have been effected with rapidity, 
since it could arrest the fleeting form of such perishable 
bodies. 

Such mineralized remains, as are referable to the amphi- 
bious families of animals, have been ascertained to belong 
chiefly to the genera Testudo and Lacerta. Although the term 
snake-stone is abundantly familiar to ordinary ears, it is merely 
a popular name for ammonite: but some German dealers in 
fossils very dexterously adjust to the latter the sculptured 
head of a snake, and pass the preparation with the credulous 
for a petrified serpent. If, however, no well-attested instances 
of mineralized serpents are on record, not a few very striking 
remnants of turtles, crocodiles, and the larger sorts of lizards, 
have exercised the ingenuity of some of the first comparative 
anatomists of the age. Mr. Parkinson has allotted two letters 
to the general consideration of this .part of his subject, and 
another to that of the large amphibiolite of St: Peter’s moun- 
tain; which has been ascertained to be neither a whale nora 
crocodile, but, most probably, as Cuvier has nearly demon- 
strated, one of an intermediate genus between those of the 
lizard tribe which have an extensile aud forked tongue, and 
those which have a short tongue and the palate armed with 
teeth. Of fourteen kinds of fossil tortoises which have been 
observed, one only appears to be of a known species ; while, 
of the remaining thirteen, it is supposed that none can be re- 
ferred to any known species, but five of them are decidedly 
non-descripts. The author is, however, fully aware het the 
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observations even of the enlightened, on these and similar proe 
ductions, are very liable to error, § Thus has Faujas St. 
Fond, in the elegant work where he has displayed so many 
remains of these animals, mistaken the shoulder-bone of a tor- 
toise for the horn of a stag 3 fragments of the sternal plates 
( plastrons) of a tortoise for the branched part of the horns of 
the elk ; and two bones of the carpus, belonging also to the 
tortoise, for the pubis and the clavicle of a crocodile.’ With 
regard to relics of the amphibia, our own island is not destitute 
of specimens which farther illustrate the interesting deductions 
of Cuvier; which rest on precise anatomical data, and are 
deservedly intitled to the respectful confidence with which 
Mr. Parkinson appeals to them. Examples are quoted from 
Bath, Dorsetshire, Yorkshire, &c.: but the aluminous schistus 
of Whitby should not be geologically identified with the d/ue 
limestone of Honfleur, Havre, &c., although they may acciden- 
tally coincide in colour, and in containing pieces of the skeletons 
of amphibious animals. 

From the catalogue of Ornitholites, the author very properly 
discards all fabulous and exaggerated statements, and limits 
his examples chiefly to a few species which have been revealed 
in the plaster quarries of Paris; as a non-descript pelican, one 
of the large curlews with naked necks, a wood-cock, a starling, 
and a sea-lark, all recognized by Cuvier. 


¢ Blumenbach mentions the discovery of the bones of a water- 
fowl in the marly schist of Giningen, and the bone of one of the 
anseres in the calcareous schist of Pappenheim; Manuel d’ Hist. 
Nat., t.ii., p. 408. Faujas St. Fond has also presented us with 


two indubitable fossils of this class, being two feathers from the 


quarries of Vestena Nuova, imbedded in the same stone in which the 
fishes are found. 

¢ Fossil feathers are very rarely met with. A fine specimen of this 
kind is figured by Scheuzer, part of a feather being inclosed in a 
piece of the fissile stone of GEningen. M. Walch also describes two 
specimens in his possession. One of these 1s the barrel part of the 
quill, about the size of a goose-quill, to which a part of the feather 
is adherent. The other is a small feather, with its tubular part.’ 


The exposition of the numerous and striking remains of 
mammiferous animals is chiefly derived, as the author himself 
candidly avows, from the pages of Cuvier; and, as the most 
material discoveries of this celebrated Parisian professor have 
been ‘communicated to the public through various channels, it 


may, for the present, suffice shortly to advert to some of the 


leadin g results. 


‘ The remains of the horse are only found in the looser alluvial 
depositions. 1 recollect no instance, in this island, in which its re- 
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mains have been found imbedded in chemical depositions, which pos~ 
sess a stoney hardness. ‘Thus its remains are frequently found im 
peat-beds, in gravel, loam, &c., but not to my recollection in lime- 
stone. From the strata in which they exist being frequently con- 
tiguous to the surface, these remains are often turned up with the 
staat seldom exciting much notice, from their not being con- 
sidered otherwise than as the remains of animals of but late exist- 
ence. ‘This notion has of course derived considerable support from 
the circumstance of these teeth, bones, &c., not differing from the 
living species of the present day. 

‘ Although so exactly agreeing with those of the present species, 
the teeth and bones of the horse are often found mingled with the 
bones of those animals which must have existed at a very distant era, 
and even sometimes with the remains of those animals which are now 
unknowntous. Thus I have met with them, in this country, in the 
same stratum which has yielded the bones of the great Irish elk, 
of the elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, and perhaps of 
the mammoth. Cuvier himself saw hundreds of the teeth and 
bones of horses taken from the canal of Ourcq, mixed with these 
of elephants ; some of the former being really petrified. At Can- 
stadt, in Wirtemberg, they are found in prodigious numbers, with 
the bones of elephants, tigers, rhinoceroses, and hyenas: they 
have also been found, thus associated, in Italy, in different parts of 
France, and in many of those beds, in other parts of the world, in 
which elephantine remains have been found. ‘This, as is justly ob- 
served by M. Cuvier, is deservedly interesting ; since, from the re- 
mains | the animals with which they are associated, it is probable 
that they lived before our continents existed in their present state.’ 


A similar remark applies to remains of the Roebuck, in the 
quarries of Montabusard; where they are found accompanied 
by those of two species of Pulzotherium, and of one of 
Mastodon. ? 

The fragments of the ruminant tribes are with great difh- 
culty to be referred to their respective genera and species, be- 
cause their distinctions can only be recognized by partss which, 
from their frequently varying with age, sex, and climate, must, 
in their mineralized and mutilated condition, be very uncertain 
guides. ‘The cervine horns, which have been repeatedly dug 
up in Ireland, and which (as far, at least, as we hitherto know,) 
appear to be far more numerous in that island than in any 
other country in the world, essentially differ in their structure 
from these of the elk, the moose, or the rein-deer: but the 
dimensions of the head seem to have borne no proportion to 
those of the horns. With respect to horns resembling those of 
the common stag, they are very frequent in beds of alluvial soil 
in various parts of the world. The skulls and horns of large ani- 
mals of the bovine race have given rise to much discussion and 
conjecture, on the consideration of which we cagnot now cots 
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without swelling our report of this work into a most disproe 
portionate extent. 

The bones included in the calcareous breccie of Gibraltar, 
Dalmatia, Cerigo, &c., many of which were supposed to be 
human, are now ascertained to belong:to herbiverous animals, 
of various descriptions, from the size of the stag down to that 
of a mouse. 


¢ The conclusions which M. Cuvier thinks himself warranted to 
form, respecting these phenomena, are, 1. “¢ The osseous breccize 
have not been produced by either a tranquil sea, or by a sudden 
irruption of the sea. 2. T’hey are even posterior to the last resting 
of the sea on our continents, since no traces are found in them of 
any sea shells, and they are not covered by other beds. 3. The 
bones and the fragments of stone fell in the clefts of the rocks, suc- 
cessively, and, as they fell, became united together by the accumula. 
tion of the spathose matter. 4. Almost all the stones proceed from 
the rock, even those in the clefts which contain the breccia. 5. All 
the bones, properly ascertained, are those of herbivorous animals. 
6. The greatest number of them belong to known animals, and 
even to animals still existing in those parts. 7. The formation of 
these breccia, therefore, appear [appears] to be modern, in com- 
arison with the great regular beds of stone, and with the alluvial 
beds which contain the bones of unknown animals. 8. It is never- 
theless still ancient, with respect to us, since nothing shews that 
such breccie are formed at the present day; and some of them, as 
those of Corsica, contain also the remains of unknown animals. 
. The most striking character which this phenomenon presents is 
rather the facility with which certain rocks have been thus divided 
by clefts, than the matters with which these clefts are filled. 
10. This phenomenon is very different from that which is yielded 
by the caverns of Germany, which contain the bones of carnivorous 
animals only, spread on the ground, in a mould partly earthy and 
partly animal; although the nature of the rocks in which these 
caverns are formed appear [appears] to be not very different from 
those which contain the ossiferous brecciz.’’ 


In various quarters of the world, relics of elephants, which 
were formerly mistaken for those of. giants, have been found 
buried in the soil. ‘The species, however, to which they be- 
longed, must have differed in some obvious respects from that 


which at present inhabits Africa; and, though more nearly ~ 


allied to the Asiatic species, in the structure of their teeth and 
other particulars, they do not exactly accord with any of the 
living varieties with whieh we are acquainted. These remains 
are generally found in the more loose and superficial parts of 
the earth; and most frequently in the alluvial depositions 
which fill the bottoms of the valleys, or which skirt the beds of 
rivers. In most instances, they occur mingled with the bones 
of other quadrupeds of known genera; as the rhinoceros, ox, 
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horse, &c.; and sometimes, also, accompanied by the remain 


of marine animals. 

The Mastodon, or animal of the Ohio, of which many inter- 
esting particulars were published by Messrs. Peale, appears 
from the observations of Cuvier to have been nearly of the same 
height as the elephant, but a little longer in proportion, with 
the limbs rather thicker, and the belly smaller. Its tusks and 
skeleton likewise closely approach to those of the Elephant : 
but the form and structure of its grinders are obviously differ- 
ent. M.Cuvier suppeces that its food must have been similar to 
that of the Boar and the Hippopotamus, and that it inhabited 
soft and marshy places, without being formed for swimming or 
for residing in the water. From the teeth belonging to this 
family of animals, and which have been discovered in various 
parts both of the old and the new world, five species have been 
discriminated ; namely, the Mastodon of the Ohio, the Mastodon 
with narrow teeth, the small Mastodon, that of the Cordilleras 
with square teeth, and that which has been described by Hume 
boldt and is the smallest of the genus. 

From various comparisons of the fossil bones of the Rhi- 
noceros, collected from very different regions, it results that the 
head of the fossil species is not only much larger, absolutely, 
but that it is also much longer in proportion to the height of 
the limbs; and, consequently, that the general form of the 
animal must have been very different from that of the living 
species. 


‘ A large quadruped, then, of a species unknown at the present 
day, is thus found buried, M. Cuvier observes, in numerous parts 
of Europe and Asia; and one very remarkable circumstance is, that 
it has not been brought from 2 and another, that it lias not 
been by any slow and insensible change of the earth, but by some 
sudden change, that this species has ceased to exist. The whole 
rhinoceros, found with its flesh and skin, buried in the ice, on the 
borders of the Wiluji, evidently demonstrates, he thinks, these twa 
propositions. How, he asks, could it have come there from the 
Indies, or from any other warm country, without falling to pieces? 
How could it have been preserved, if the ice had not involved it 

any Ea it have been involved in this 
manner, if the change of climate had been gradual and insensible? 


Teeth of the Hippopotamus have been found in Languedoc, 
Tuscany, and England, particularly in some parts of Glou- 
cestershire, at Brentford, and at Walton, in Essex ; and Cuvier 
discovered the remains of an individual of this genus, not more 
than half the size of the common species. ‘ The remains of 
this animal were found in two pieces of sand-stone, in which 
the bones and teeth were disposed in a mahner mucir resem 
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bling that which is observable in the calcareous and stalactitic 
masses from Gibraltar, Dalmatia, and Cette. Unfortunately, 
no traces existed by which it could be known where this sand- 
stone had been found.’ From the state of the teeth, and the 
advanced progress of the ossification, its inferior dimensions 
could not have proceeded from its being a young animal. — Be- 
sides, a marked difference was observable in the structure of 
the lower jaw. ) 

The same indefatigable anatomist has recognized, in som 
of the remains discovered near the Black Mountain, in Lan- 
guedoc, a species of 'Tapirvery nearly related to that of South 
America, and which he denominates the smal/ fossil Tapir. In- 

‘dications, though somewhat imperfect, of another and larger 
““Bpecies of the same genus, yet still differing from the living 
prototype, induced him to distinguish it by the appellation of 
the Jarge fossil Tapir. These traces of the Hippopotamus and. 
‘Tapir are subversive of the theory of Faujas and others, who 
ascribe an Asiatic origin to our subterranean exuvie of mam- 
miferous quadrupeds. 

Most of our scientific readers are doubtless aware that, in 
the gypsum quarries near Paris alone, M. Cuvier arrived at the 
discovery of two genera, containing seven or eight different 
species of herbivorous animals, whose analogues are at present 
entirely unknown. ‘The first, which seems to have formed a 
link between the Tapir and the Rhinoceros, he named Palaothe- 
rium, ot ancient beast; and the second, Anoplotherium, or un- 
armed beast, on account of its want of canine teeth. In 
consequence of much careful and assiduous investigation, he 
discriminated four species of the former, namely, magnum, 
medium, crassum, and minus. ‘The largest he supposed to have 
been about the size of a common cow, or small horse; and 
the smallest not larger than a fox. ‘The largest of the other 
genus, A. commune, he conjectured to have rather exceeded in 
size the common wild boar; the medium to have corresponded 
in its dimensions to a small sheep; and the minus to have been 
considerably smaller. -‘‘The examination of some remains of 
another animal, which must have been about the size of a 
Rabbit, led him to suspect, but did not allow him to deter- 
mine, that there had existed a smaller species, to which he 
would have given the name of minimus [minimum).’ He found 
sufficient reason for exultation, at having been able to carry 
his discoveries this far, considering the difficulties of such 
investigations. ‘The reader, he observes, may form an idea 
of it, when he learns, that it required six years to collect 


and combine the materials of the inquiry respecting the fore- 
feet of this genus.’ } 
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- The bones discovered in lime-stone, in the western parts of 
Virginia, and described by Mr. Jefferson, Dr. Wistar, &c., were 
ascertained to belong to a large animal, ailied to the species of 
Bradypus, or Sloth; and which, from its enormous claws, has 
been denominated Megalonix. Judging of the proportion of 
the other bones from that of the tore-arm, the whole animal 
— have equalled in size the largest Ox. Relics of the same, 

r of some unknown analogous species, were also found near 
Buenos-Ayres, at Lima, and Paraguay, from which were ad- 
justed the skeleton of the Megatherium, in the Royal Museum 
of Madrid. The teeth of the Megatherium denote that the 
living animal fed on vegetables; and its robu:t fore-feét, 
armed with sharp claws, point out that roots were the chief 
object of its search. It would be very difficult, (says 
Cuvier,) to. recognize in the organization of this animal, the 
causes of his destruction; and yet if he still exists, where can 


he be? or can he have escaped from all the researches of 


huntsmen and naturalists ?” 

After having described the astonishing accumulation of the 
teeth and bones of animals in some of the caverns of Germany 
and Hungary, Mr. Parkinson remarks : 


‘ To the unremitting labours of M. Cuvier we are indebted for 
almost every important information relative to the nature of these 
bones. From the numerous specimens which he has obtained, he is 
enabled to state the astonishing fact, that these bones are similar, in 
the several caverns of an extent of more than two hundred leagues ; 
that three-fourths of these bones belonged to species of bear not 
known now to exist; a half, or two-thirds of the other fourth, to a 
species of hyeiia now existing ; and the remainder to some species of 
the lion or tiger, to the wolf, dog, fox, polecat, or some similar 
animals,’ 

The concluding letter is chiefly theoretical, yet not unde- 
serving of careful perusal, since it points to a real or supposed 
appropriation of organic remains to several of the strata which 
are conceived to traverse very considerable portions of England, 
From the growing spirit of geological inquiry, it is reasonable 
to presume that the general positions, which the author hag 
been induced to hazard, will ere long be established, or con- 
futed, to the satisfaction of an intelligent public. In the mean- 
time, we cannot refrain from surmising that the bearings and 
coincidences of the strata, over the extensive range of country 
assumed by Mr. Farey and the writer of these lettets, may have 


~ been settled with precipitation ; that the doctrine of the vege- 


table origin of coal is not unattended with serious difficulties ; 
and that the orthodox clergy may grumble at the conversion 
of the days of the creation into periodg,or epochs of undefined 
duration. , ' paca 
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bt) Bruce’s Report on the East-India Negotiation. 


To Mr. Parkinson’s labours, we cheerfully accord the praise 
that is due to ingenuity, diligence, and perseverance; and we 
may be permitted to express a reasonable expectation that, im 
yirtue of his substantial services, the mere geologist will gene- 
rously overlook a numerous list of literal errors, much clum- 
siness of style, and frequent contempt of the rules of 


grammar. Muy 
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Arr. II. Report on the Negotiation between the Honorable East- 
India Company and the Public, respecting the Renewal of the 
Company’s exclusive Privileges of Trade for 20 Years from March 

- 19794. B John Bruce, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. Historiographer to 


the Hon. East-India Company. 4to. pp. 344. 153. Bds. Black 
and Co. 1811. \ 


TA7x1TH all that is retrospective in this book we need not 

occupy and load the minds of our readers. The object 
in writing it was prospective; and only that is worthy of our 
regard at the present moment. The prejudices, or the in- 
terests, or the speculations, which gave birth to the regulations 
of 1794, are interesting only as htétorical facts :— our business 
at present 4s.to take care that no prejudices, no partial in- 
terests, no delusive speculations, shall dictate the resolutions of 
1813. Mr. Bruce spreads out before us a wide sprawling 
picture, covering acres of canvas, of the negotiations and 
intrigues preceding 1794, and cries, ‘* Look here! See, what 
a beautiful piece! Exhibit such a scene on the present oppor- 
tunity, and‘you will do exactly what will ensure you honour 
and glory through all generations !” 

We frankly confess that we are not so much in love with 
Mr. Bruce’s sitter as Mr. Bruce himself is. Affection is like 
other things, it is governed by causes. Perhaps if we expe- 
rienced the same causes with Mr. Bruce, we might feel 
the same effects: but, as that is not the case, we shall exa- 
mine what reasons the country may have for wishing that the 
measures of 1794 should be renewed; or for requiring that a 
total change of theory and practice. should, after so long and 
satisfactory an experiment, be introduced. 

Notwithstanding the surprising success which, it must be 
owned, the Directors have obtained in managing ministers, 
and (by means of ministers) parliaments, and directing, them 
to their purposes, they are not subtle intriguers. This, when 
their measures happen to be closely viewed, is visible on a 
thousand occasions ; wg the present is one of them. Of all 
things, the result (now before us) of the regulations of 1794 
is the least calculated to recommend a renewa! of them; and 
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that Mr. Bruce should have been allowed to stumble on this 
inauspicious topic, in his anxious search after arguments for 
the service of the Company, is past our comprehension. 

By the regulations of 1994, it was promised, frst, that a 
great surplus of receipt above disbursement should be effected ; 
secondly, that, out of this surplus, two per cent. should be added 
to the dividends in the Company’s stock, raising them to 
10 per cent. per annum; ¢hirdly, that 500,0e0/. per annum 


* should be paid in liquidation of the Company’s debts ; fourth 
yo 


that 500,000/. per annum should be paid to the public ; jf 
that accommodations, which might encourage the British mer- 
chants to extend the traffic with India, should be afforded un- 
der the Company; and various other provisions, too tedious 
to enumerate. A very short observation on this statement 
suffices, for he must be a sturdy advocate whe can deny that 
it is decisive. ‘The scheme has failed in every one of its con- 
ditions ; not partially, but totally:—never was a failure so 
absolute, so complete :—no system set up by the wisdom or the 
folly of man was ever. more disgraced by experience. The 
evils which it. undertook to remove it has increased tenfold ; 
and of the good which it promised to perform it has fulfilled 
nothing. 

Let us contemplate the facts. Instead of a surplus-revenue, 
since 1794, an aggregate deficit of upwards of 8,000,000/. has 
been produced; that is, even on the face of theaccounts. The 
debt in India, instead of having been diminished, has increased 
from 7,000,000/. to upwards of 30,000,000/. Instead of pay- 
ing annually to the public 500,000/., which was paid one year 
only, and no more, the Company were authorized by parliament 
to borrow 2,000,e00/. in the year 1807; in the year 1810, 
they obtained from the. state a loan of 1,500,000/.3 in the 

ear 1811, they obtained again from parliament a power to 
ee 2,000,000/.; and in the year 1812, they received a loan 
from the state of 2,500,0co/.; which sums, together with 
2,;000,000/. raised by subscription to their capital stock, amount 
to 10,000,000/. raised within the last 20 years by borrowing, 
or what is equivalent to borrowing, in England. In the course 
of 20 years, therefore, under the system of 1793, upwards of 
30,000,000/., over and above what has been drawn from their 
revenues and their trade, has been wanted at home and abroad 
for the exigencies of the Company. ‘Their receipts have been 
less than their disbursements to the amount of 1,500,000/. 
every year; that is.to say, the annual deficit extends to so great 
a proportion as nearly one-eighth of the present revenues, on a 


period of 20 years. 
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One point is eminently worthy of attention. Among thé 
regulations of 1794, it was agreed that, out of the surplus-re- 
venue, the Company should be allowed to pay to themselves an 
additional two per cent. in dividend on the capital stock, raising 
the dividends, as we have already stated, from eight to 10 pet 
cent. per annum. Now there has been wo surplus-revenue, but 
altogether the reverse: yet the Company, still kind to themselves, 
whatever may become of other people, have continued to pay 
to themselves the additional two per cent., and have even con- 
trived a pretence for adding to it } per cent. more; paying to 
themselves 10} per cent. annually, though they have had so 
funds whatsoever, out of which to pay it; and though they bor- 
rowed money for ¢hat among other purposes. It is singularly 
deserving of observation that the Company pretend that the 
public should be charged with their debts, if, when the ‘term 
of their charter has expired, the legislature should at last-deem 
it unfit to be renewed: yet no small portion of that debt ‘has 
been contracted for what the Company have chosen to pay te 
themselves. ‘The public, therefore, the English people, accord- 

. ing to the Company, ought to be burthened with debts — for 
what ? For paying an annual revenue to the proprietors of East- 
India~stock! Other merchants, when their business affords 
not a profit, go without profit: but not so the East-India Com- 
pany. ‘They must have a profit, and so large a profit as 
10! per cent, though their business should afford much less 
than nothing; and how do they obtain it? The people of 
England must pay it to them! ‘That is to say, they borrow 
money to pay it to themselves; and the people of England 
must pay their debts ! 

To one other only of the failures in the system of 1794 do 
we deem -it worth our while to advert; and that is, the encou- 
ragement held out to private trade. That this failure was com- 

lete, even the author of the system, Mr. Dundas (the late 
Lord Melville) himself, long ago confessed, and used his whole 
influence, in vain, with the Company, to have the private 
trade placed on another foundation. The merchants have com- 
plained loudly and incessantly of the conduct of the Company, 
have declared it impossible to trade under the hard-hips that 
were imposed on them, and accordingly have in a great degree 
abandoned it. The business, therefore, which our own merchants 
were prevented from transacting, passed into the hands of foreign 
merchants, and was lost to the Briti-h nation. ? 

Such is the result of the system of 1794. The lessons 
which it teaches, our readers can suggest to themselves. 

The term fixed, by the last act of renewal, for the expiration 
ef the Company’s charter of exclusive privileges, is now arrived. 

It 
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It was announced by his Majesty’s ministers last year, and’we 
hope that they have not altered the determination which waé 
then and has been since expressed, to lay open the tradé 
to India, and to listen no longer to the interested pleas of 
Directors and their agents for the continuance of the monopoly, 
The discussion must come on in parliament this session; and 
we deem it our duty to make such efforts as are within our 
competence to dispel that unaccountable ignorance, which has 
hitherto prevailed on Indian subjects, and has enabled those who 
had an interest in delusion to spread any opinions which they 
found conducive to their object. - 
We observe that Mr. Bruce stigmatizes the great philosophi- 
cal principles on which the utility of freedom of trade, and 
the mischievousness of restrictions and monopolies, are demon- 
strated, as popular doctrines. It is also to be remarked that, in the 
nomenclature of some of our compatriots, the word popular is 
a term of reproach; that every thing which is popular is bad; 
and should the doctrines, therefore, be popular which shew the 
evils of monopoly, they are bad doctrines. Notwithstanding, 
we are always very glad when we hear that truth is becoming 
popular, or is obtaining a wider and wider acceptance, because 
we regard this as the forerunner of its ascendancy; and we 
are sure that truth, though it may not be always for the advan- 
tage of the Court of Directors, is always for the advantage of 
what we love better thanthe Court of Directors, — owr country. 
The doctrine that monopoly is mischievous, and that freedom 
of trade is beneficial, is indeed a doctrine well intitled. to 
become popular; since it is founded on some of the most ob- 
vious and certain deductions of reason, and confirmed by an 
experience to which the whole history of commerce affords 
not, perhaps, a single well-founded exception. Wherever 
commerce has been free, there it has flourished; wherever it 
has been bound in the inauspicious chains of monopoly, its 
weakness and decrepitude have fully proved the unwhole- 
someness of the regimen to which it has been subject. Mono- 
poly is the policy of an unenlightened and semi-barbarous age ; 
freedom is the offspring of civilization and philosophy. Mo- 
nopoly seeks only the advantage of a separate body of indi- 
viduals, and pursues it at the expence of the nation to which 
they belong; freedom secures the advantage of the whole 
community, and on the highest and strongest of all foundations, 
viz. the principle by which every individual is prompted to 
find out the most profitable of all possible employments for his 
capital and talents, and to exercise them in it with the 
greatest effect. ; 
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‘When a man contemplates this subject, whose mind is not 
warped by the unhallowed fire of antiquated prejudice or in- 
terest, he wonders, on first consideration, where, in thé present 
state of knowlege, arguments that can bear to be produced in 
favour of monopoly are to be found. In fact, none such are to 
be found. The Company have been $0 ill-advised as at times to 
issue forth some of the old stock, but only to cover themselves 
with ridicule. It is not by arguments in favour of the mono~- 
poly that they have a chance of deluding any body, but by 
pretended circumstances affecting the little known and sadly 
misunderstood government which they hold in India. It is not 
the trade with India which requires the monopoly: but it is 
pretended that the sovereignty of India requires it. Thatisa 
sure covert : in that shelter the Directors are safe. So little is 
known about the government, and so credulous are the mass 
of full-grown children in the nation, that the Company may 
assert any thing which they please about the government of 
India, and will find a ready belief. 

The proposition, however, is sufficiently curious to consi- 
der it by itself, that the government of India cannot be carried 
on without a commercial monopoly. This is a new postula- 
tum in politics: nothing resembling it was ever pronounced 
before; and it arranges itself with nothing heretofore exem- 
plified in the history of mankind. We know not any admitted 
principle of human nature or human society with which it 
Is connected; nor any speculation by which we may account 
for so extraordinary a phenomenon. It rests on the assertion 
of the East-India Company, and at first is calculated to do 
nothing but excite our astonishment. 

After a sufficient pause of recollection, however, it indeed 
occurs to ask the Company for their proofs; and to tell them 
that, for so miraculous a state of things, proofs not only clear 
but strong are necessary. The Company answer undaunted] 
that India is a very wonderful place, and very wonderful things 
are to be seen in it; that their countrymen have hitherto believed 
them on their word respecting those things; and that it is 
not unlikely that they may do so once more : — if so, that success, 
wealth, and power will be the consequence of the admirable 
management of the Company, though their debt may be four 
times as great in 20 years, and millions to keep them afloat 
may be required every year from the pockets of the people of 
England. 

Of the maiters in proof that India cannot be governed with- 
out the monopoly, one of the most curious, which fully satisfied 
the late Lord Melville, of which he made great and frequent 
use, which seemed to him a notable principle of Indian poli- 
. tice, 
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tics, and with the management of which he and the Directors 
seemed prodigiously to delight themselves and each other, was 
that the surplus-revenue of India could not be realized, as the 
obscurely termed it, —that is, could not be brought to England, 
— by any other means than by the Company’s monopoly. The 
present ministry have reprobated this idea, by proposing to 
abolish the monopoly. On this point, therefore, the authori 
of the late Lord Melville and the Directors is absolutely set at 
nought by his Majesty’s ministers; who say that there is no 
occasion to uphold the evils of a monopoly for the sake of 
the surplus-revenue of India. The proof of their having 
thought so is that they accounted it wise to abolish the 
monopoly. 

Two notorious and undeniable facts are to be stated: facts 
known to the East-India Company, and to every man who 
has attended to the subject, and each of which is an answer in 
point to the delusive pretence about the revenue. 

In the first place, xo surplus-revenue exists, or has ever ex- 
isted : but, on the contrary, a deficit has always prevailed. The 
East-India Company have never been free from debt in India, 
since they had the means of borrowing; have never been free 
from the most pressing financial difficulties; and have been 
continually wading deeper and deeper into an ocean of debt. 
At this moment, a large deficit is the admitted fact. So far as past 
ard present experience, therefore, (two good guides,) are to be 
trusted, the argument about a surplus-revenue is mere delu- 
sion ; and whoever produces it as an obstacle to the removal of 
the acknowleged evils and indisputable mischiefs of monopoly, 
if we look only to the past and the present, can be regarded in 
no better light than that of an impostor, or that of a dupe who 
talks without any acquaintance with the subject. 

‘«‘ But the future,” it will be said; ‘ look to the future: we 
promise such fine things for the future !” — Promise, yes! we 
know you will promise. When was the time at which you have 
not promised, —promised any thing that you chose ?——but which 
of your promises have been fulfilled ? We have been so long 
amused with promises about India, that, unless we are resolved 
to be deceived, unless we absolutely refuse to quit our delu- 
sion, we shall trust to promises no longer. 

Let us reason a little with the East-India Company. You 
have either done all that you could to produce a surplus. 
revenue in time past, or you have not. Which is the 
case ?—** Oh, we have done all that we could. Our go- 
vernment has been altogether excellent. Nothing could sur- 
pass it, hardly indeed equal it. Heretofore, it has been quite 
impossible to realize a surplus-revenue, otherwisey you may: 
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be ‘sure that we should have done it.” —If your government 
has been so good in time past, and yet unable to realize a sur- 
plus-revenue, is not this an acknowlegement that a surpius- 
revenue is incapable of being realised ?—- But we are going 
to improve.” — Your government has mot been so good, then, 
a$ it is capable of being; and for what reason have you not made 
it so? But we will waive this question, and allow with you 
that your government is susceptible of any degree of improve- 
ment that you choose;. that is to say, that your preceding 
government has been, to any degree that you choose, bad : 


_ but what possible security can we have that you, who thus con- 


fess that you have governed badly so long, will not continue to 
govern in the same style? Bad government proceeds from 
causes; and as long as the causes remain, the effects must 
follow. We have not heard that the Company have pointed 
out any causes which have hitherto rendered its government 
bad, or of their applying for powers to remove those causes. 
As far as we have learnt, causes are all to remain as before ; 
and, in this case, we may predict that effects will correspond. 
In our humble opinion, the causes which have prevented any 
surplus-revenue exist in the nature of circumstances, which it 
is not in the power of the Company to alter; and, if they 
were to govern India till the final consummation of all things, 
they would never have any surplus-revenue. ‘The longer they 
have held the country, the more inadequate to their expences 
has their revenue always proved; and the more their territory 
and revenue have increased, the more has the expence of 
their establishments exceeded their receipt. If this single fea- 


ture may be taken as proof, their government has been daily 


growing worse; and their promise of improvement is little 
better than mockery. With all their efforts, (they say that 
they have been using the wtmost,) they have not been able to 
preserve their affairs, up to this moment, from deterioration. 
From and after this moment, (though to the wtmost efforts 
nothing new can be added,) things are to take an opposite 
course, and, instead of running down hill, are to run up! 
Credat Judeus. We shall reserve our belief, till the pro- 
mise-giving Company can produce some better grounds for it 
than promises offered in the circumstances which we have de- 
scribed. We know no country that has a surplus-revenue. 
We know scarcely any country that has revenue enough ; 
which finds it practicable to make its revenue keep pace with 
its expence. Is India, one of the most impoverished regions 
of the globe, a country equally rich with Great Britain? Do 


the East-India Company promise to govern better in India, 


than the King, Lords, and Commons in England? Yet has 
England 
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England any surplus-revenue? Is there a practicability of 
effecting it? What says the mass of our debt under this 
head? If the East-India Company cou/d realize a surplus- 
revenue in India, it would be the severest condemnation of the 
English government that ever was heard. The very promise 
is a Jibel on that government. 

Such is the first of the facts which set aside the statement of 
the Company about realizing a surplus-revenue. ‘The second 
is that, if they had as much surplus of revenue as they have 
deficit, it might all be brought home independently of the 
Company. ‘Those men must really have had a very profound 
contempt for the understandings of their countrymen, who first 
ventured to produce the assertion that nobody could bring 
property from the East Indies but the. East-india Company. 
At the very time when the Company were using this argu- 
ment, they were complaining that their servants were sending 
home their fortunes even by foreign and by clandestine hands. 
The Company formerly supported this argument by saying 
that the surplus of revenue must always be sent in goods: but 
even from this post they are now driven ; since they have lately 
boasted of their bringing gold and silver from India. 

What is the next reason produced by the East-India Company, 
for their being permitted to exclude the merchants of their own 
island from the shores of half the countries on the globe ? — 
‘© These merchants would spoil the sovereignty. They would 
make the people of the country revolt.”—'The threatenings of 
the Company are an exact match for their promises: they rest 
on nothing but the bare word of the Company, and are directly 
opposed and contradicted by experience. We have ample and 
attested experience that the natives prefer the private merchants, 
and always chuse to do business with them rather than with the 
Company, whenever they can. Is any thing more natural than 
that they should? Would not any man, before ‘he had heard 
one word of testimony on the subject, —any man possessing only 
the first elements of the knowlege of human nature, — conclude 
that they would prefer those who must deal well with them on 
the fair principles of value for value, instead of those who have 
the power and the interest to deal with them on any terms 
which they please? ‘The multiplication of English dealers in 
India must be felt immediately to be for the interest of the 
people. It is therefore a hopeful assertion to tell us that they 
will revolt on that account! 

“ Well, but Englishmen will insult the religious prejudices 
of the natives.” If this mean merely in words, the Indians can 
insult in their turn ; and far better than Englishmen : for in the 
war of tongues, in which they delight, the rhetoric of Billingsgate 
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is moderation and refinement compared with their eloquence. If 
it be meant that Englishmen, by acts of insult, would disturb the 
teligious assemblies and observances of the natives, we may in 
the first place totally deny the allegation, and affirm that such an 
Outrage would scarcely ever take place ; next, that, if it were fre- 
quently to occur, it would be nothing more than the different 
sects among themselves are doing every day to one another, to the 
effusion often of blood in torrents, and the loss of lives by thou~ 
sands; and, lastly, that all such acts would be breaches of the 
peace, and ought to be punished there as they are here. Any 
thing like a tolerable administration of justice must prove a.com- 
plete antidote to this danger, if it were not, as it is,ffictitious. No 
answer can be made to this observation, unless the Company 
should say that it is impossible to establish a tolerable admini- 
stration of justice in India; which if they should say, their de- 
clarations respecting the improvement of the country and of the 
revenue are refuted at once. What branch of government can 
be good, if the administration of justice be bad, on which every 
thing depends ? What can they render good, if they acknow- 
lege themselves too impotent to render the administration of 
justice good ? Besides, if it be impossible to protect the nation 
from the outrages of individuals without power and with- 
out authority, watched and controuled by the Company and their 
agents,—by all the law and all the government in the country,— 
in what a state are those natives likely to be under the agents of 
the Company, who are drawing from every village and from 
every cottage all that it is possible to squeeze out of it in the 
shape of revenue, and are subject to no superintendence or 
centroul but that of one another? Common sense is mocked 
and insulted by the allegations of the Company. Men who 
have no power, they tell us, are likely to be more revolting in 
their dealings with the natives, than those who have every kind. 
of power, and every kind of motive to abuse it. We need 
e under no sort of apprehension. If the conduct of the Com- 
pany and their agents provoke not the natives to revolt, the 
conduct of merchants vying with one another for their 
custom, and for that very reason vying with one another 
in civility and fairness of dealing, will create no provocation to 
such a desperate resolution. : 
The sovereignty, we are told, is liable to another danger; 
viz» this : —if the trade be laid open, there will be no power to 
prevent our countrymen from repairing to India in numbers, 
and establishing themselves; and if they do so, they will re- 
nounce the authority. of the mother-country, and govern India 
for themselves. This is something like the precaution of those 
men who would take measures against the inconveniences of 
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a perpetual peace; or of Mr. Malthus’s principle of population 
during the millennium. Why should they suppose it to be so 
very desirable a thing to revolt from this country? Is the 
conduct of England so very detestable towards all its connee- 
tions, that it is always advantageous to be disjoined from her? 
Why should the East-India Company hold up the government 
of this country in so odious a light? We presume to say that 
it is undeserved. Let the West Indies be contemplated. Those 
islands are peopled by Englishmen, and governed by independent 
legislatures ; and have they as yet shewn any tendency to 
revolt? Why should a general rule be taken from the solitary 
case of the United States, whose circumstances were so pecu- 
liar; when they were forced on resistance, sorely against 
their will, and by the frantic perseverance on this side of the 
water in measures which, in the opinion of perhaps we may 
now say a// men, never ought to have been attempted, and de- 
served not to succeed? Do the East-India Company prophecy, 
on the part of the British legislature, the attempt in future to 
adopt such modes of government with regard to our country- 
men in India, that, like the Americans, they will be scourged 
and goaded into rebellion? One thing we may hold as at any 
tate probable ; that as long as it is for the interest of our country 
men in India to cultivate their connection with this kingdom, 
they wi/l cultivate it; and to our eye, scarcely any supposable 
time presents itself at which it will not be their interest to che- 
rish it, if any thing like wisdom be the guide of English con- 
duct. For that reason, we are just as little apprehensive of a 
rebellion of Englishmen in India, as of a rebellion in England. 
In the last place, we are sure that, if, without unreasonable 
conduct on the part of England, it ever at any time becomes 
the interest of her desendants in India to be disjoined from her, 
it will at the same moment be her interest to be disjoined from 
them. A reciprocity in these things is fixed by the hand of 
nature 3 a reciprocity against which though the hand of man 
under the guidance of ignorance is often disposed to contend, 
its efforts are always vain. , 

That formation of an European — of a British — population 
in India, which is held up as an object of dread and depreca- 
tion, gives birth to a large and interesting family of ideas in 
the minds of enlightened and philanthropic men. The fist 
thing which strikes them is the prodigious advantage which 
would thence immediately arise to the mother-country. The 
productive powers of an European population, operating on 
the unrivalled gifts which nature has bestowed on India, would 
offer such a mart to England as the whole world besides can- 
not rival. How different a prospect is this from the pinching 
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puny fears of a narrow-minded, monopolizing association ? 
Of a still higher order are the advantages which would accrue 
to the vast population of India, and the still more vast popula- 
tion of Asia and Africa. ‘The pace of civilization would be 
quickened beyond all example. The arts, the knowlege, and 
the manners of Europe would be brought to their doors, and 
forced by an irresistible moral pressure on their acceptance, 
‘The happiness of the human race would be thus prodigiously 
augmented ; and the progress, perhaps, of even the most cul- 
tivated nations, greatly accelerated.— And, in all this, nothing 
appears frightful to us, whatever it may appear to the honour- 
able Court of Directors. 

Luckily for the fears of the Directors, and unhappily. for 
our more exhilarating speculations, there is a barrier, and one 
which is insurmountable, to the formation of an European 
society in India. The cause is fully adequate to the effect. It 
is this: that, beyond (comparatively speaking) a very small 
number, it must be altogether contrary to the interest of 
Europeans to go to India. ‘Two sorts of persons, and only 
two, can go there ; viz. those who have capital, and those who 
have no capital. — Persons with capital may go there in order to 
seek for it a more profitable employment : but of this descrip- 
tion of people no great numerical proportion, we may be well 
assured, will ever go to India. In the first place, the number 
of them in England itself is very limited ; and in the next place, 
such. persons are not of a migratory disposition. A love of 
home restrains by far the greater part of those who have the 
means of living at home with comfort, from deserting it; a 
fact of which Holland was a most striking example, where the 
owners of capital were so numerous compared with the objects of 
employment, that the profits of stock were reduced to one half 
of their amount in surrounding countries. Such is the reluc- 
tance of men of capital to leave the country in which they have 
been born and bred. 7 

Of the persens without capital, who may be supposed in- 
clined to go to India, and to form the colonization of which 
the Directors are afraid, some are of the rank of mercantile 
agents or clerks, others are merely handicraftsmen and labourers. 
Now one good and substantial reason may be urged to shew 
ibs, few of these will ever be found in India ; viz. want of 


e yment, because, of all the above classes, India furnishes a 


great abundance, who may be employed for half the expence of 
Englishmen. When private merchants are the dealers in India, 
they will endeavour to transact their business by the least ex- 
ensive modes: they will therefore employ the natives ; and 
we have little hesitation in declaring it.as our opinion that, if 
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the monopoly of the Company were at an end, fewer English- 
men would be found in India than at present. ‘The Company 
employ Englishmen in all the departments of their business ; 
and why? because patronage is created by it, and because 
all that patronage belongs to the Directors: the profit or the 
loss of the trade belongs to others; a very small share of it, at 
best, to the Directors. The more expensive is the agency, the 
more is the interest of the Directors promoted. Not so in the 
case of private merchants. Every farthing which can be saved 
in agency, and in every other branch of management, is to 
them so much of clear gain. — En passant, we may here observe 
one of the causes of the enormous expence which always at- 
tends corporate bodies in trade. 

Having thus shewn, as we should hope satisfactorily, that 
the principal arguments of the Company for the prolongation 
of that strange preference, to the prejudice of the rest of their 
countrymen, which they have been so long permitted to enjoy, 
are founded on vain pretences, and have no title in reason and 
justice to the smallest regard, a few words will perhaps suffice 
in illustration of the rights and claims of the rest of the com- 
munity,—the rights and claims of the whole body of Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Irishmen, sorne four-and-twenty Directors and 
their expectants alone excepted ; for as to the few thousands of 
proprietors, they really have very little interest in the question. 
They have never obtained more than a mercantile profit on their 
capital, which any other business would yield them; and 
money has for many years been borrowed to pay them even this 
compensation. 

Why should all the profits that are to be made by trading to 
the southern coasts of Africa, the coasts of all Asia that are 
touched by the ocean, and of the numerous and rich islands 
which crowd the eastern seas, be forbidden ground to the great 
mass of Englishmen? Is this a rational mode of enriching a 
nation ? Is this a policy which becomes a country calling itself 
commercial ? Why should a great source of gain be granted 
to a few favoured individuals ? What have the rest done, that 
they should be excluded? What reason can be assigned for 
this partiality? In what does bad government, for the most 
part, consist? Does it not consist in groundless partialities ? 
What is the principal characteristic of 4 good governmentyi@i 
of good laws, but that they are equal to all ? 

That the East-India Company have /ong been permitted to 
enjoy advantages from which, for their benefit, the rest of their 
countrymen have been excluded, is, if the arrangement be a 
bad one, only so much the more to be deplored, and can surel 
be no proof that the evil should be made to continue still — 
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Yet this is one of the arguments of the Company. ‘The very 
existence of evil, according to this logic, is its justification ¢ 
there never can be any evil which it is right to remove ; and all 
evil ought to be everlasting. ‘The East India~Company, we are 
sorry to say, are not solitary in the use of this argument : it is 
a favourite with all those who have any thing to lose by the 
reform of abuses, and with all who are stocked with the pre- 
judices which such persons industriously plant. 

If ever an occasion existed in which not merely justice but 
even humanity, towards the mercantile part of the population, 
might be expected irresistibly to urge the opening to them of all 
the resources of trade within the reach of the nation, and the mak- 
ing even of every possible exertion to discover new sources, the 
present is that occasion. Arewe not engaged in a struggle which 
calls on us for resources greater than ever yet were required 
from any other nation? Have we not, therefore, need that our 
productive powers should be augmented to the utmost ; and that 
every productive channel should be filled to the very extremity 
of our means? Is it wise, in such a situation, is it rational, to 
leave half the shores of this globe almost untouched; to lock 
and bar them up against our own popylation, as if we were 
afraid of becoming rich too-soon? Is it not true that, while 
the demands on us are so great, our access to the principal 
sources of our trade has been suspended? Are we not excluded 
from the comme%ce of North America, which was worth to us 
nearly that of all the rest of the world taken together? Are 
we not in a great measure excluded from the continent of 
Europe ? Is not the distress among our mercantile and manus 
facturing classes altogether unparalleled ? And can it, in these 
circumstances, admit of a moment’s hesitation, whether the 
immense coasts included within the Company’s charter should 
be opened for the relief of this commercial distress, and alles 
viate by their productive powers the intolerable pressure which 
the expenditure of government at present lays on the people of 
this. country ?—'The Company say, ‘ But we made the trade ; 
would.you take from us what we made?” ‘This is a choice 
plea. ‘The East-India Company made the trade which they 
monopolize! ‘hat is to say, they made the vast countries 
contained within the limits of their charter, and the people who 
ci them !—for the people andthe country, the physical and 
thé moral powers, are what, in our apprehension, every where. 
make-any trade that is made. Because the East-India Company ° 
obtained the privilege of going to draw profits from the existing 
trade of the East, from: which profits the rest of their country= 
men. were, for their benefit, debarred,. shall this be called 
making. atrage? Lf the mere fact of tading is to be termed 
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making a trade, was this making imposed on them as a burthen, 
or did they pray for it as a benefit ? They undoubtedly prayed 
for it and obtained it as an advantage; an advantage in which 
they struggled with every nerve to prevent their fellow-country- 
men frem gaining a share. The literal meaning, then, of 
their saying, ““ We made the trade; will you tke it from us ?” 
is neither more nor less than this: ** You gave us-an advantage 
to which we had no title, and which it is contrary to the good of 
the nation that we should retain; will you do such an act of 


justice to the nation as to take it from us ?” 


Still the Company will add, “ We have had great expences 
with that trade.” Very true, indeed; and is not expence ne- 
cessary in the carrying on of every trade; in some more, in 
some less? ‘ But the expences in the Indian trade were very 
extraordinary.” It may be so; and were not the profits ex- 
traotdinary also? Either the profits were equal to the expence, 
or they were not, If they were equal, you have had your 
reward ; if they were not equal, you did mischief both to 
yourselves and to your country, by increasing so injudicious an 
expence. ‘The East-India Company have not unfrequently 
talked as if a trade by which loss was incurred was useful to the 
nation. We recognize no such utility. Wherever expence str- 
passes ptofit, either the trade shovld be abandoned or pursued 
ona more economical plan. If the East-India trade was useful 
to the nation, it has been profitable to the Company ; if it has 
been hurtful to the nation, the Company surely deserve no 
reward for having beén thé authors of mischief. How can the 
Company pretend that the trade has not been profitable to them 
when they have always been so eager to retain it, and have 
always made such violent efforts to prevent their countrymen 
from sharing it with them ? 

“ Consider,” cry the Company, ‘ what conquests we have 
made !” True; and the greater part of them in direct defiance 
of.an act of the legislature, declaring that an extension of con- 
quests in India was contrary both to the interest and the honour 
of Great Britain. The having made conquests in India is an 
affair of doubtful utility at the very best: but to have made cen- 
quests in India to be solely managed by the East-India Company is 
found, by bitter experience, to be direfully pernicious. Instead 
of profit, it brings cruel and insufferable loss. “Without havi 
ever produced any profit, except driblets with which to make 
a pretence, it has during the last twenty years carried eff ten 
millions of the property of the people of Great Britain! Under 
such a system, conquests are our bane; and it is high tiffie to 
rehounce our conquests; if we cannot place them under a better 
policy than this. The Companyhave had opportunity im abundance 
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and to spare for shewing what they could do: they have shew 
it 3 and we are a people not to be instructed even by experience, 
if we now refuse to adopt another system. . 

The Company made conquests, and why? Because they 
expected profit from them; and for how long? During the 
continuance of their charter, to be sure; for so long only did 
the law grant them any peculiar concern with India. On the 
expiration of the charter, the national acquisitions in India 
became national property, at the disposal of the legislature, 
whose duty it was to dispose of them for the benefit of the 
nation, not for the benefit of the East-India Company. The 
Company have. obtained all which they could rationally 
contemplate as their own share of the conquests when they 
made them, viz. the usufruct of them during the term of their 
charter. The fee simple was in the nation: the /ease only in the 
East-India Company ; and if, as active cultivators, they subdued 
new lands to culture, they have enjoyed the produce during the 
years of their lease, which is their natural reward. ‘They are 
intitled to no other, if it be not the interest of the lessor to grant 
a renewal. | 

If the East-India Company have made acquisitions of great 
value to the nation, and have not been duly reimbursed for the 
expence, ought not a generous people, it is said, to make them 
compensation ? — Compensation ? That is a different question. 
When real good has been done to the nation, at the expence or 
by the merit of any party, we should be far from advising the 
refusal of a compensation: but, when the question of a com- 
pensation comes on the table, it is fair that the grounds of it 
should be well explained. ‘hese are, at any rate, twd in 
number ; in the first place, the value of the acquisition ; in the 


next place,the inadequacy of the reward already bestowed. If the 


party has performed a service of pretended rather than of real 
value to the nation, no compensation is due. If the party has 
derived a profit adequate to theexertion, no compensation is dae. 
When the question of a compensation, if such a point be 
fit to be discussed, comes to be agitated, it will be for the 
East-India Company to prove the value of what they have ac- 
quired. We hope, too, that something more will be demanded 
of them, for proof, than mete vague declamation. In that case, 
we sincerely believe that the sum of their account will not be very 
great; and the nation will not be heavily burthened by the 
compensation which either equity or generosity will call on 
it to make. | 
_ We really. cannot see for what the conquests can be con- 


- sidered_as valuable to Great Britain, unless it be for the surplus- 


revenue, which is-the subject of so much speculation. We 
derive 
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derive nothing from India, excepting in the way of revenue, or 
in the way of trade: but trade we possessed with India, and 
might have continued to possess, though we never had obtained 
asingle conquest. We now trade with China, though we have 
made no conquests in China; and, which is worthy of remark, 
the East-India Company tell us that their commerce with China is 
the only branch of the trade with the East which is of any value. 
We do not believe this: but still the example of China is a proof 
that conquest in the East is not absolutely necessary for trade in 
the East. 

Now, on the score of surplus-revenue,— of any share of the 
taxes levied on the people of India being ever brought to this 
country, —if our minds could even reconcile themselves to the 
justice of it, our experience tells us that nothing of the sort has 
ever yet happened; and all that we know of human affairs 
combines to assure us, and with a force of which few assur- 
ances can boast, that no such event will ever come to pass. 
Neither we nor our posterity shall ever see any share of the 
revenues of India brought to this country. A share will con- 
fidently be promised, and the promise will be believed, for a 
considerable number of years probably still to come ; according 
to the promises and believings which we have had for the last 
fifty years. The facts realized during these fifty years, however, 
are not that any share of the revenue of India has come to England, 
but that a large share of the revenue of England has gone to 
India; and the same will be the case during the next fifty years. 
By that time, we think, the system will be-worn out. It is not 
a short experience which suffices for the people of England. 
The films on their eyes do not easily fall off. 

As far then as surplus-revenue is concerned, we think that the 
merits of the East-India Company are of no great amount : we 
cannot discover that any ground is laid for a claim of compen- 
sation. On the contrary, they have brought burthens on us, 
by.their pretended gifts : they owe us a compensation for the 
evil which they have done to us: they ought to reimburse the 
nation for the money of which they have drained it. | 

With regard to the benefit of trade, it appears not that the 
‘Company deem themselves intitled to any gratitude or re- 
ward. ‘They now declare that the trade with India is good for 
nothing. The people of India, they say, never would and never 
will purchase our commodities ; so that all encouragement to 
the manufactures of this country is out of the question with 
regard to India. Of the imports from the East, the great and 
almost the only valuable article was piece-goods, chiefly the 
cotton-fabrics of the natives: but, such are the improvements in 
the English manufacture of cotton, that Indian goods are almost 
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driven out of the market. The trade with the East, therefore, 
the Directors say, and have said over and over again, when 
trying to dissuade the ministry from listening to the arguments 
and petitions against the monopoly, is a trade of no importanc 
whatsoever. 

If, then, the Company’s conquests in India be of no sort of 
value either with respect to revenue or to trade, surely the 
‘Company will find it difficult to make out any good grounds for 
a compensation. | 

We have thus endeavoured to give our readers an idea of the 
state of the controversy at this critical moment, between the 


‘ public and the East-India Company. A new arrangement must 


at least be discussed in parliament during the present winter, 
and will very probably be made. Yet the necessity of ample in- 
quiry and deliberate decision on this important subject seems 
not to make a very deep impression any where ; and the busi- 
ness will, therefore, we may naturally expect, be too much 
hurried through. What will be done, we know not, any far- 
therthan as it has been published that the ministrylast yearmeant 
partially to lay open the trade; and the late letters of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Controul give reason to hope that to this 
resolution they will adhere. The Company have clamoured, 
and, as far as they dared threaten, have threatened: but, finding 
opposition fruitless, they will now bend all their efforts to obtain 
the utmost number of restrictions to be fastened on the boon, 
that it may be rendered as nearly as possible inefficient. In 
such an attempt we expect to see them very successful. Unless 
very important precautions are taken to prevent them from ren- 
dering the ostensible freedom altogether nugatory, they will 
possess ample means; and the hopes of the merchants and of 
the nation will be effectually frustrated. The Company are 
strong in England, but they are absolute in India. It is for the 
merchants, and the parliament, to estimate the value of this 
latter circumstance. We have not left ourselves room to en- 
large on it. One part may be mentioned, which, though weak 
in the comparison, affords some ground of inference. Great 
things were supposed to be effected for the private trade, when, 
at the last renewal of the charter, the Company were obliged to 
furnish tonnage to a certain amount for the merchants ; and Mr. 
Dundas, (the late Lord Melville,) who obtained credit for being 
a sharp man, and for understanding Indian affairs, took great 
merit to himself for this ingenious expedient. Yet, under the 
dextrous management of the Company, the expected results 
were entirely defeated ; and it had been tried only a few years 
when Mr. Dundas complained, publicly and bitterly, that the 
experiment had totally failed : it had the usual effect of all half 
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measures, all trimming expedients, of which the characteristic 
is, by sacrificing the principles of every system, to obtain the 
support of none. 

A farther discussion of this interesting subject will be found 
in our account of Mr. Bruce’s Annals of the Company, M. Rev. 


for March and April, 1811. Me-t. 





Art. III. The Life of Sir Michael Foster, Kut., sometime one of 
the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench, and Recorder of Bristol. 
By his Nephew, the late Michael Dodson, Esq., Barrister at Law. 
8vo. 48. 6d. Boards. Johnson and Ca. 

| Opp eminence has never abounded in materials for amusing 

or interesting biography; and of the earlier judicial sagea, 
whose decisions now form the great body of our common Jaw, 
scarcely any thing but the names have been transmitted to ws. 

We should have known little more of Lord Coke than is :to be 

found in the title-pages of his works, if the life of the Judge 

had not been chequered with that of the politician and the pa- 
triot, and presented the alternate vicissitudes of court-faveur 
and persecution. We have very few memorials left of all 
those who have presided in our courts of justice during the last 
century ; and except to the tet gy who finds their judgments 
recorded in his professional books, their.existence and succes- 
sion are scarcely known. It would be difficult to point out 
any department of public business, in which the lives of men so 
importantly connected with the general weal, —.on whose con- 
duct, talents, and integrity, so much of the common secu- 
rity and welfare depends,—and who are so Jaboriously devoted 
to the national service, —are so little noticed or remembered. 

The silence and oblivion to which judicial learning and wisdom 

seem to be consigned, in a degree nowise corresponding to theif 

eminence and utility, may however be easily explained. The 
orderly, uniform, and undisturbed course in which the admi- 
nistration of the laws happily proceeds, and the constant occu- 
pation which the multitude of forensic business in an opulent 
commercial community casts on those who are intrusted with 
the dispensation of justice, render their hves subject to little 
variation, and Jeave no room to court or acquire distinction as 
statesmen, or scholars, or philosaphers. Such also is the effect, 
in modern times, of that admirable regulation which secures 
the independence of Judges, that probity and firmness in the 
discharge of their high duty have ceased to be any distinction 
to individuals, who by those qualities now only maintain the 
uniform tenor of the judicial character. 

Believing as we do that the purity which distinguishes the ad- 
ministration ef our laws, and particularly of our criminal laws, 
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is the most valuable advantage which we enjoy from the 
boasted excellence of our institutions; and regarding the inde- 
pendence of our Judges as the main cause and assurance of that 
purity ; we willingly recommend to public attention a work 
which, however little adorned with the graces of composition, 
| sJf and though scanty in the information which it conveys, is not 
ill calculated to excite useful and interesting reflections on a 
topic that well deserves. our highest regard, It is impossible 
to peruse the memoirs before us, and bear in mind the juridi- 
cal history of the period -preceding the Revolution, without a 
solid impression of the benefit which we owe to one of the 


distinguished consequences of that event. On one side, we 


observe the steady regular dignity of an independent Judge, not 
affected by any changes of political power; not obliged to trim 
with any party; without one attempt on the part of a court 
or ministry to influence or overawe his judgment, or in any 
manner to interfere with the free discharge of his functions ; 
and without any motive on his part to swerve from the line 
prescribed by his duty:—on the other side, we behold servi- 
lity, degradation, and timidity, the necessary consequence of de- 
pendance on court-favour ; the judicial authority prostituted, 
to cover the most scandalous assumptions of illegal power; the 
office often filled with the pliant tools of faction, changing with 
the variations of party ; and the terrors of removal and privation 
held out to the timid and the wavering, and actually inflicted 
on the incorrupt. 

If any apology were necessary for these reflections, we con- 
ceive that whatever strengthens our views of the real excellen. 
cies of our constitution, and particularly of the solid improve- 


ments effected by the great measure of 1688, is not without its: 


utility, at a time when too much disposition subsists to extenu- 
ate the value of that important event. It is impossible to 
peruse a work like that which is before us, without recurring 
to the different picture presented in the lives of Judges previously 
to the period at which they were rendered independent of the 
crown. When we read of the great and venerable Lord 
Coke being brought on his knees before a privy council of un- 
worthy sycophants, because he humbly but firmly declined ta 
give an illegal judgment in a matter which the court had at 
heart, and being on that account severely reprimanded, 
suspended from his office, exiled to his country-seat, and finally 
dismissed with indignity and insult; and when we find the 
same great Judge, on another occasion, yielding, though slowly 
and reluctantly, to the means used to overawe him and the rest 
of the Judges into an opinion that a manuscript-sermon found 
in the writer’s closet, and never published nor intended for pub- 
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Jication, subjected him to the penalties of high treason ; it is 


impossible to avoid feeling the advantages of an institution 


-which precludes the recurrence of a practice not less derogatory 


to the dignity of justice, than subversive of all the security of 


civil liberty. 
The sole and arbitrary appointment of the Judges was ori- 
ginally one of the most undoubted and best established of the 


‘royal prerogatives : since, according to the spirit of the feudal 


institutions, the King was himself the distributor of law and 
justice, and for that purpose actually sate in person to hear and 
redress the complaints of his subjects. ‘The want of leisure 
alone in the prince occasioned the delegation of that office to a 
representative; and it was therefore perfectly consistent with such 
a constitution, that the prince should be entirely at liberty in 
the choice and alteration of the person whom he might select 
to perform this duty for him. The first step towards the 
partial emancipation of our judicature from the arbitrary influ- 
ence of the crown was the exclusion of the monarch from the 
right of giving judgment in his own courts. How this useful 
retrenchment of a prerogative, which could not possibly be 
denied to have originally existed, was effected, does not dis- 
tinctly appear: but we learn from Fortescue, who was chan- 
cellor to Henry the Sixth, that it was clearly and long 
established at that period. Still, however, the power of re- 
moving the Judges at pleasure gave the crown a sway in the 
execution of the laws, which was incompatible with the notion 
of a free government: though this defect in theory might be 
rendered tolerable in practice, by a prudent regard to general 
opinion. Perhaps it was owing to a cautious use of this branch 
of the prerogative, that, till the reign of the Stuart-family, we 
find no public murmurs or complaints of its abuse: but it was 
the peculiar misfortune of the princes of that house to act with 
an impolitic disregard of theestimation of the community, equally 
fatal in the end to their legal and to their usurped authority. 
The reign of James the First affords many examples of the im- 
prudent interference of the court in the execution of the law, 
by means of the dependence and subserviency of the Judges, 
besides the remarkable case of Commendams, and the prosecu- 
tion of Peacham. It was the folly of Charles the First, however, 
in prostituting the authority and character of his Judges, by 
procuring them to certify to the privy-council the legality of 
the ship-tax, that occasioned the first formal demand by the 
nation ‘for the independence of the Judges. In 1640, the Com- 
mons petitioned ; and the King by his answer consented that, 
for the future, the Judges should not be subject to arbitrary dis- 
missal by the crown : but that Prince,who seldom appreciated the 
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policy of good faith, seems to have acted with his usual insin- 
cerity in this engagement ; since, among the articles proposed 
by the parliament towards a pacification, on the 2d of June 
5642, one was that all the Judges appointed by approbation of 
both houses of parliament should hold their places guamdiu 
bene se gesserint. It should be observed that, by the patents of 
the Judges, except the barons of the Exchequer, they were 
made durante bene placito Regis. 

At the Restoration, no alteration took place either by the 
abridgment of this abused prerogative, or in the more cautious 
exercise of it: but the indecent prostitution of the judicial 
office was more flagrant and frequent in the reign of Charles 
the Second than even under the preceding monarchs. As one 
instance of the intolerable extent of this grievance, and the 
nece-sity of that correction which it afterward received, may 
be mentioned the promotion of Sir Edmund Saunders to the 
post of Chief-Justice of the King’s-Bench. The Court, in con- 
templation of the state-prosecutions which were soon after- 
ward so violently and illegally carried on, was desirous of se- 
curing in its own hands the appointment of the sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex, with the view of facilitating the pack- 
ing of juries; and, having endeavoured unsuccessfully to wrest 
the appointment from the city of London, in whom it was 
placed by their charter, it was determined, by the colour of 
legal proceedings, to overthrow the charter itself. These pro- 
ceedings, on the part of the Court, were wholly directed and 
managed by Saunders; whose depth and shrewdness were 
equalled only by his profligate servility. As soon as the mat- 
ter was brought to a point ready for judgment in the Court of 
King’s-Bench, the then Chief-Justice Pemberton was removed, 
without any shadow of reason being even alleged for such an 
act, and Saunders was elevated to the office, for the express 
purpose of giving judgment in that very cause. As little de- 
licacy was observed in the next reign; when Sir Thomas 
Powel, having had the honesty to dissent from the other three 
Judges of the King’s-Bench on the illegal commitment of the 
seven Bishops, was in a few days afterward dismissed from 
that court; as Sir Edward Herbert had been a little before 
from the post of Chief-Justice, and Sir Francis Wythens from 
that of a Judge, for refusing to award the illegal execution of 
a soldier, convicted in Berkshire, whom the King chose to be 
hanged at Plymouth ; and to make room for Sir Robert Wright, 
who, on the very day of his appointment, ordered the execu- 
tion according to the King’s pleasure. It was naturally to be 
expected that, among the grievances to be redressed by the 


Revolution, this would not be forgotten. Accordingly, one of 
the 
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the provisions of the act of settlement is that Judges shall be 
appointed guamdiu bene se gesserint, and dismissed only on 
the address of both houses of parliament. 

Experience had proved that the mode of trial by jury, 
however excellent in itself, was not a sufficient security to the 
subject, while Judges could be made the instruments of op- 
pression : for such are the inevitable power and influence of the 
Judge in the court in which he presides, that some of the 
most atrocious sacrifices to the passions of a court had been 
effected under the sanction of that mode of trial. Another 
and a not less beneficial consequence results from the stabilit 
of the Judge’s situation, which appears in the character of the 
persons appointed to the office. Since a Judge is now un, 
likely, from his independence, to serve as a tool to courtly or 
ministerial views, it is no longer an object to select men who 
are distinguished merely by their pliancy ; of which the period 
before the Revolution furnishes innumerable examples. The 
Crown is therefore more solicitous to do credit to itself by the 
selection of men who are unblemished in character andeminentin 
reputation. ‘This effect is strikingly apparent from the era to 
which we have alluded; and, perhaps, no one circumstance 
contributed more to confirm the great body of the nation in 
the sense of what they had gained by the change, than seeing 
the highest seat of justice filled for twenty years by the ex- 
cellent and virtuous Sir John Holt, after they had seen it 
contaminated by Scroggs, Rainsford, and Jefferies. All that 
the Crown loses in patronage, and in the indulgence of irre- 
gular power, is amply repaid in the strength and support 
which are afforded to the regular operations of government, by 
the steady obedience that is paid to Jaws which are executed 
with security and impartiality. . Great wisdom is displayed in 
Lord Clarendon’s reflection on the declaration of the Judges 
in the case of ship-money; ‘ The damage cannot be expressed, 
that the Crown and state sustained by the deserved reproach 
and infamy that attended the Judges by being made ure of in 
this and the like acts of power ; ies there is no possibility to 
preserve the dignity, reverence, and estimation ot the law them- 
selves, but by the integrity and innocence of the Judges ,”—and 
he justly remarks, that the King can never suffer while the law 
and the Judges are regarded by subjects as the asylum for their 
liberties and security. If the Judges of James the Second, in- 


stead of sanctioning, had boldly denied the dispensing power of . 


the King,—as they undoubtedly would have done but for fear of 
losing their places,—they would indeed have thwarted their mas- 


ter’s immediate gratification, but they would essentially hav: 
served his real interest, 
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We have been naturally led into these observations by read- 
ing the life of a Judge of amore modern period, which, com- 
pared with this review of past times, affords a contrast so 
favourable to the superiority of our present institution. The 
liberal and constitutional principles of Sir Michael Foster, so 
well known by his Discourses on the Crown-Law, would pro- 
bably have been suppressed under a system which left a Judge 
at the mercy of a jealous court. The most striking proof, 
however, which is furnished by these memoirs, of the impor- 
tant benefit arising from the security and independence of the 
Judges, is in the case of Gray, the keeper of East-Sheen-Gate, 
in Richmond-park: for whoever reads Lord Thurlow’s letter 
in p. 85., describing the admirable conduct of Foster on that 
trial, and supposes the scene to have happened in the reign of 
James the First or Charles the Second, would be convinced 
that, to use the phrase which so often occurs in the legal 
annals of those periods, Mr. Justice Foster would have had his 
quietus the next day; and the public have been deprived of 
the services of a Judge who has truly been styled “ the Magna 
Charta of liberty of persons as well as fortunes.” 

The memoirs before us were originally intended by their 
author, Mr. Michael Dodson, to be inserted in Dr. Kippis’s 
Biegraphia Britannica; and several sheets had been printed 
when the whole impression of the 6th volume of that work 
was destroyed by a fire which consumed the printing-ofhice of 
Mr. Nichols. A few copies, however, in the custody of 
Mr. Dodson, were preserved ; and, as the continuation of the 
_ Biographia was never brought before the public, owing to the 
death of Dr. Kippis, these copies have cnabled the present 
editor, Mr. Disney, to whom they devolved on the death of 
Mr. Dodson, to perform an acceptable service to the admirers 
ef authentic biography by publishing the present volume. 
This account of the intention with which they were composed 
ought perhaps to prevent them from being the object of rigid 
criticism : but it would be injustice to withhold our opinion 
that the authenticity of the materials, the plain unassuming 
good sense with whieh they are put together, and the interest- 
ing correspondence which constitutes a large portion of them, 
compensate for the absence of biographical embellishments. 
While, however, we applaud the forbearance of the editor in 
not spinning out his matter to the extent which might easily 
thave been attained, we have sometimes occasion to regret the 
conciseness of his communications. 

Sir Michael Foster, we are informed, was born at Martbo- 
rough in 1689. His father and grandfather were both emi- 
pent attornies in that place. ‘They were Protestant Dissenters, 
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and were nominated aldermen in the charter which was illes 
gally granted to that town by James the Second, but refused 
to be sworn and act under it. From them, Mr. Foster may. be 
supposed to have early imbibed the principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, which afterward distinguished him; and which 
were not impaired by his education at Exeter-college, Oxford, 
where he matriculated in 1705. Whether he took any degree 
there, we are not told. In 1707 he was admitted of the 
Middle-Temple, and in due time was called to the bar. Of 
his early studies, habits, or society, no information is given. 
It is a remarkable fact that his learning and talents, which 
certainly were of a very superior order, were so little disco~ 
vered in the metropolis, that, after an unsuccessful attendance 
in Westminster-hall for some years, he retired to his native 
town; and, a few years after his marriage, he removed to 
Bristol, where he continued till his elevation to the Bench, 
It is not less remarkable that a step, which is usually supposed 
to exclude all chance of attaining an eminent station in the laws 
appears to have been the means of raising Mr. Foster towards 
it. Those who are candidates for rank and distinction in that 
profession usually consider a residence in the metropolis as 
essential to that view; and we believe that extremely few 
examples can be found of a provincial barrister, almost un- 
known in the courts of Westminter, being raised to the digs 
nity of a Judge. Foster’s retirement, however, was rescued 
from obscurity by a situation of great dignity, which prevented 
his talents from being either unexerted or unnoticed. This 
was the Recordership of Bristol, to which he was elected 
in 17353 a post that has generally been filled by men of 
considerable eminence, and is now held by a very learned 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, as in the reign of 
Charles II. it was occupied by Sir Robert Atkins while a 
Judge of the same court. ‘The corporation of Bristol possess, 
by their charter, a criminal jurisdiction even in capital cases 5 
and, during the Recordership of Sir Michael Foster, three 
remarkable cases occurred, which eminently required the ap- 
plication of his knowlege and capacity. ‘The first of which 
the present memoirs take notice was the trial of Captain 
Goodere, for the murder of his brother Sir John Dinely 
Goodere ; an event which at the time excited so much interest, 
and was in itself so remarkable, that the biographer might 
have been excused if he had added a short relation of it. He 
has, however, given a very full and satisfactory account, in 
the notes, of what more particularly belonged to his subject, 
viz. the controversy, or rather discussion, between the Attors 
yey-General Sir Dudley Rider, on the part, of the Admiralty, 
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and Sir Michael Foster, as Recorder of Bristol, on the question 
whether the jurisdiction of that city could extend to the 
place at which the fact was committed. ‘The correspondence 
is given at length, and appears to have ended in the complete 
Satisfaction of the Attorney-General as to the Recorder's 
elaim of jurisdiction.—-A much more important case in its 
public consequences was that of Alexander Broadfoot, in 
which the Recorder was under the necessity of inquiring into 
the legality of pressing seamen. The result of his investiga- 
tion was a clear conviction “ that the right of impressing 
mariners for the public service is a prerogative inherent in the 
crown, grounded upon common law, and recognized by many 
acts of parliament.” The reasons for that conclusion are 
judiciously omitted by his biographer, as being explained with 
the characteristic strength and clearness of Foster himself in 
his Crown-Law. Whether those reasons in support of his 
epinion, on this much-disputed point, may be able to convince 
all who have doubts on the question, we will not presume to 
determine : but it may fairly be affirmed that all the support, 
ef which that side of the question is susceptible, may be 
found in that masterly argument. Wise and good men have en-~ 
tertained different sentiments on thematter. The point, however, 
says his biographer, which the Recorder undertook to main- 
tain, was simply this: ‘ That mariners, persons who have 
freely chosen a sea-faring life, whose education and employ- 
ment have fitted them for the service, may be legally pressed 
into the service of the crown, whenever the public safety 
requires it; no other effectual method being yet found out for 
manning our navy in time of war, for raising that number of 
mariners which the legislature from time to time declares to 
be necessary for defending our coast and protecting our trade.” 
We have extracted this passage, because we think that it is due 
to the memory of Foster, and to the public which attaches so 
much weight to his opinions, to observe that this appears to 
us an erroneous way of stating the proposition maintained by 
that great Judge. It might be inferred from this sentence that 
he deemed the practice legal because it was expedient, and 
only because it was so; a dangerous mode of reasoning for a 
Judge, and not at all corresponding with the known character 
and principles of the person supposed to have adopted it. 
Whatever reasons of expediency may be found in favour of an 
act affecting private liberty, we expect a Judge, before he 
pronounces in support of that act, to be convinced that it is 
also sanctioned by the standing law of the land; and, if he 
does not find it so, to deny it his support, however he may be 
persuaded of its expediency. If, besides demonstrating the 
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act to be according to law, he goes farther, and vindicates or 
accounts for the law itself by demonstrating its utility, he per- 
forms an useful service: but he ought not therefore to be 
represented as founding his judgment of the case before him 
on the latter consideration alone, which belongs to a legislative 
and not an executive authority. Accordingly, the learning 
and research of Sir Michael Foster, as we perceive by the 
argument in question, were employed (we think, successfully,) 
in establishing that, so far as uninterrupted usage can be con« 
sidered as the standard of law, the practice in question is fegal 
in the strict sense of the term. His remarks on the subject 
of its necessity to the exigency of the state, though well 
worthy of attention, are plainly not to be regarded as the basis 
of his judgment and conclusion on the real point under dis- 
cussion. At present, we believe, no lawyer is prepared to 
question the validity of this branch of the prerogative ; and 
though the great Lord Camden, in the heat of debate, is said 
to have thrown down a challenge to its supporters, he does 
not appear to have gone any farther to disprove it: but whe- 
ther the existence of such a law is reconciled to natural justice, 
by reasons of utility, has been at all times and is still a ques 
tion on which the opinions of mankind are by no means 
uniform. 

Among the occurrences in Mr. Foster’s Recordership, we 
find a speech made by him to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on their visit in 1738 to the city of Bristol, with the 
Prince’s answer. We observe nothing in these pieces which 
made them worth preserving. ‘The speech is such as any 
Recorder might have made to any heir-apparent. A more 
curious document, and better deserving its place in these 
memoirs, is the letter, of which he was the composer, addressed 
by the common-council of Bristol to their representative im 
Parliament, Mr. Southwell, in 1742, on the breaking out of 
the war with Spain, calling on him to use his utmost ertdea- 
vours to forward the passing of any bill for granting the ne- 


cessary supplies. Mr.Southwell’s answer, and particularly: 


that part of it which relates to his opposition to the motion 
for taking 16,000 Hanoverian troops into British Pays is also 
Curious, as it indicates that prevailing jealousy of the em- 
ployment of foreign troops, which has always existed from 
the time of King William’s Dutch Guards to the present 
day. : 

Tn 1745, on the recommendation of Lord Hardwicke, 
Mr. Foster was appointed to succeed Sir William Chapple as 
one of the Judges of the Court of King’s-Bench. This choice 
was highly honourable to both these great men; and we are 
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pleased to find, in Lord Hardwicke’s letter announcing the 
appointment, a passage like the following: “ In the recom- 
mendation which has been made to the King on this occasion, 
fam firmly persuaded that I have done good service to him 
and his people; and that your labours for the interests of both 
€which indeed are but one) will answer all our just expecta- 
tions.” ‘The justice of these expectations has been verified by 
the general opinion ; of which no light proof is contained in 
the compliment paid to Foster by Churchill, a man who was 
not disposed to lavish panegyric on persons in authority : 


«¢ Each Judge was true and steady to his trust, 
As Mansfield wise, and as old Foster just.” 


. The remainder of the volume is chiefly occupied by an 
account of some remarkable cases, which underwent adjudica- 
tion during the time in which Sir Michael Foster sate in the 
Court of King’s-Bench;. some of them in that court, and 
others before the whole body of the Judges. The importance 
of this part of the book will be principally felt by lawyers, 
and by those who are curious in the annals of judicature: but 
we cannot refrain from noticing the case of Midwinter and 
Sims,. as strikingly attesting a characteristic excellence of 
Foster as a Judge, which was a rigid adherence in the appli- 
cation of the crown-law to the close letter of its enactments. 
The question to be decided was whether an accomplice in the 
crime of maiming a horse, who held the animal while his 
companion inflicted the blow, should be excluded from the 
benefit of clergy, by an act which takes it away from the per- 
son maiming. ‘That he .was equal in guilt was admitted, and 
also that, if the act had taken away the benefit of clergy by 
words describing the offence instead of the person offending, he 
would have been included in its provisions: but Mr. Justice 
Foster, true to the principle of keeping close to the exact letter 
of a penal statute, most strenuously maintained the contrary. 
Those who are ;nclined to see a master-piece of legal argument, 
on a subject not devoid of general interest, may find their 
curiosity gratified in the report of that case in Foster’s Crown- 
Law, p.416. 3dedit. ‘The case itself, we are informed, was 
omitted in the first edition of that work, at the pressing solli- 
citation of Lord Mansfield ; whose letter to the J udge on that 
subject is given in the memoirs, and is so singular a confirm- 
ation of that great man’s disposition to be governed in his 
application of the law by what are sometimes fallaciously de- 
nominated enlarged and equitable views, that we are tempted 
to present our readers with the following extract; 
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«© J return your papers, which I have read with great pleasure 
and approbation ; but I very much wish that you would not enter 
your protest with posterity against the unanimous opinion of the 
other Judges in the case of Sims. If the determination was contrary 
to former authorities, there is no hurt init. Sims was in every view 
equally guilty, and w. the very same degree. In real truth and not 
by fiction of law they both did the act. The authorities which you 
cite prove strongly to the contrary ; but they seem to be founded 
in subtle nicety and very literal interpretation, not upon the large 
principles which you lay down, the doing justice to the public, and 
adapting the punishment to the degree of guilt. It is impossible to 
say that Sims was not equally criminal, and if his punishment was 
less, it could only arise from a slip in penning the act. The con- 
struction is agreeable to justice; and, therefore, suppose it wrong upon 
artificial reasonings of law, I think it is better to leave the matter 
where it is.” 


~. 0 some persons, this language will appear to be the effect of 
*¢ enlarged and liberal views,” superior to the slavery of words, 
and guided only by the spirit of the law : but we have no hesitae 
tion in maintaining an Opposite opinion, and giving a decided 
preference to the rule of Mr. Justice Foster, falsely called nar- 
row, but in reality founded on truer and more extended views 
than the one which is opposed to it. It is but a spurious 
wisdom which breaks through general principles to embrace 
a particular object; and as it is of the utmost consequence 
that the legislative and executive functions should be kept dis- 
tinct, so any defect in the law ought to be remedied by that 
authority to which it belongs, not by the lax discretion of 
those by whom the law is administered. Whether an omission 
be accidental or designed, the effect of intention in the framers, 
or a slip in the penner of the act, are questions subject to great 
variety of opinions: but what is the literal meaning of the 
words used is a point that seldom admits of any doubt. It is in 
reality taking a confined and not a comprehensive view of the 
matter, to depart from a fixed and secure standard in order to 
reach individual guilt; and the mischief of substituting an un- 
certain and boundless latitude, for the simple and unvarying 
rule of adhering to positive expressions, is much greater thag 
that which may arise from the impunity of a particular of- 
fender. Bad precedents are generally first established in caseg 
which appear by themselves to justify their adoption; and in 
the instance just mentioned, it seemed hard and unjust that one 
culprit should forfeit his life, while another who was equally in 


amoral sense guilty should escape: but let the effect of that rea- 


soning, which permits a departure from the positive terms of a 
written law, be transferred to offences of less glaring guilt, and 
te such as are merely ma/a prohibita, the innumerable trans- 
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gressions denounced in the excise, revenue, or game-laws, and 
the inconvenience will soon be felt of relaxing the general te- 
curity for the sake of particular events. 

- Some of the cases noticed m the memoirs have been already 


published: but for these the notes which the editor has com- 


municated from the papets of Sir Michael Foster will be found 
to form valuable and curious comments or illustrations. Others 
are now for the first time committed to print, from the same 
source. It is unnecessary to say more in their praise, than 
that they bear the genuine stamp of their author’s mind and 
character ; which are more particulatly developed in the letters 
that occasionally passed between him and his brethren on the 
bench, relative to those points on which they differed. This 
remark is especially applicable to the case of The King 
against Hayward, p. 50., which relates to the summary juris- 
diction exercised by the Court of King’s-Bench in discharging 
persons impressed illegally, 2.¢. not being of a description 
subject to the impress. ‘The history of this remarkable case, 
whiclr#éno where else preserved, (as far as we know,) is given 
at length from the Judge’s MS., and is not less interesting for 
the information which it conveys, than for the excellent light in 
which it places the justice, candour,and humanity of his character, 
Every reader will also be delighted with the clear and manly letter 
of Mr. Thurlow, (since Lord Thurlow,) describing the conduct 
of the Judge in the trial of Gray, the keeper of East-Sheen- 
Gate. We couid have wished that the biographer, instead 
of assuming his readers to be acquainted with the circum- 
stances of that remarkable trial, had shortly stated the facts 
accompanying it; viz. that, in order to gratify the Princess 
Amelia, daughter of George IT., who then resided at the lodge as 
keeper of Richmond Park, the Crown was induced to attempt to 
stop up the foot-path which enters the Park by the East-Sheen- 
Gate. Some spirited inhabitants of Richmond resisted the 
alteration, and indicted the gate-keeper, who had set up an 
obstruction to the road. The cause was tried at the assizes 
for Surrey in 1758, by Chief Justice Foster ; and, after a very 
spirited charge from the Judge, who indignantly over-ruled 
some cavileing objections of Sir Richard Lloyd, the counsel 
for the Crown, a verdict was found in favour of the subject’s 
right, which continues unmolested to this day. A very amus- 
ing account of the curious means used to reconcile the inha+ 
bitants of Richmond to the encroachment, and of the not less 
curious proceedings subsequent to the trial, is to be found in 
the Life of Gilbert Wakefield, vol. i. pp. 229. 265., to which 
the present editor (in his preface) has referred the reader. 
We regret that our limits will not permit us to transcribe. 
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the letter just mentioned, as we have no doubt that both 
the writer and the subject would render it a gratifying treat 
to our readers. 

Sir Michael Foster is one of the few Judges of the last cen- 
tury who, amid the laborious avocations of his office, found 
leisure for indulging in composition. That we should have fewer 
original writers among those who fill the high offices of law in 
our own times, than we find in the earlier ages of our judi- 
cature, can occasion no surprise to any one who reflects on 
the great difference between the employment of a Judge at the 
present day, and that which Fortescue thus describes in the 
reign of Henry VI. 

* You are to know that the Judges do not sit in court to do 
business above three hours in the day, 7. e. from eight in the morn- 
ing to eleven. After they have taken some refreshment, the method 
is to spend the rest of the day in the study of the law, reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, or else it is taken up in some other innocent 
amusements: so that it is rather a life of contemplation than of 
action, free from worldly cares and avocations.”’ 


Of the author’s celebrated work, the discourses on certain 
branches of the Crown-Law, the only new information which 
we collect from his Life is the reason for omitting some of the 
cases in the first éditions ; with a curious correspondence be- 
tween him and Lord Hardwicke, who, being very desirous of 
preventing the publication of Lord Férrers’s case, on which he 
had conceived some doubts, as also of certain other cases for 
reasons not stated, endeavoured to prevail on Sir Michael to 
suppress them, and even hinted at the danger of violating 
a standing order of the House of Lords, by publishing their 
proceedings without their consent. ‘The author did not comply 
with his Lordship’s desire; and, as the order in question had 
been often violated with impunity by reporters of far less con- 
sideration, he seems to have felt this attempt to intimidate him 
as somewhat disingenuous. 

We cannot close this article without bestowing due praise on 
the discretion of the editor, in the use which he has made of 
Mr. Justice Foster’s papers; which, from his studious habits, 
and the great length to which his life was protracted, were 
probably very numerous. The editor has, however, printed 
none but such as bear indubitable marks of labour and de- 
liberation; and which, though they might not be designed for 
the public, could not excite in their author any desire to 
withdraw them from the eye of the world. On the whole, 
we have no doubt that this small volume will be esteemed a 


valuable addition both to legal and to geieral biography. Pa 
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Art. IV. The Tour of Doctor Syntan in Search of the PIC turesque ; 
a Poem. 8vo. pp. 275., and 30 Plates. 1/. 1s. Boards. 
Ackerman. 1812. 


I" is scarcely too much to say that we recognize in the author 

of this poem a second Swift. - Ease, wit, satire, and moral sen- 
timent, have seldom been more happily combined ; and the in- 
terest, spirit, and zest, are kept up to the last. Dr. Syntax plays 
his part with the most thorough stage-effect : the sketches of 
human life, occasionally introduced, are delineated with a mas- 
terly hand; and the humour, which is of the playful kind, 
affords an extensive knowlege of the world as well as of the 
human heart. Long as is this poetic tour, therefore, ennui will 
not steal on the reader; who will cheerfully follow the hero 
through all his singular adventures, and will be sorry to part 
with him when, his troubles being over, he sings with Gil Blas, 
“ Inveni portum,’spes et fortuna valete.” It may surprize our 
readers, perhaps, to be informed that this poem (unlike all 
other works with numerous pictorial embellishments) was 
written in order to illustrate or rather to give a comic effect 
to a series of plates, which had been previously executed by 
the well-known caricaturist Mr. Rowlandson, and that the 
muse played a kind of under-part to the designer. Yet, though 
the author, with great modesty, puts us in possession of this 
fact in his preface, we discover in him so much of the vigour 
and playfulness of original invention, that our estimation of his 
powers is not abated by this disclosure: on the contrary, we 
ought perhaps to pay his genius an additional compliment, 
when we advert to the circumstances under which his poem 
was composed. It was intimated to him that the designs ex- 
hibited in this volume would follow in a series, and he ‘was 
required to shape out a story from them: this series, however, 
was not placed before him at one view, but, as he says, 
¢ an etching or a drawing was sent to me every month, and I 
composed a certain proportion of pages in verse, in which, of 
course, the subject of the design was included: the rest de- 
pended on what my imagination could furnish. When the 
first print was sent to me, I did not know what would be the 
subject of the second; and in this manner, in a great measure, 
the artist continued designing, and I continued writing, every 
month for two years, till a work containing nearly ten thousand 
lines was produced: the artist and the writer having no per- 
sonal communication with, or knowlege of each other.’ 

Such is the singular origin of this humorous composition. 


+ .gt {The outline, or rather detached hints, will be found to be filled 


up or linked together with so much felicity and animation, that 
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it will astonish every reader to hear the author report himself to 
be in a very advanced period of life :’ their wonder, however, 
will be abated, and the justice of our praise be less liable to 
question, when we add that we understand these verses to be 
the composition of Mr. Combe, the well-known author of the 
Diaboliad, which so much amused the town by its poignant 
satire, five-and-thirty years ago. We do not recollect any 
modern book which has afforded us equal amusement with this 
Tour; and if we are warm in our commendation, it is because 
the perusal of it has left a pleasing impression on our minds. 

Dr. Syntax is a new and a well-drawn character. Heisa Par- 
son Adams of a peculiar school. "Squire Hearty, (a person 
who occurs in the Tour,) in recommending the hero to a peer 
whom the Doctor is sent to visit, says, 


¢ You'll see, my Lord, in this divine 
Quixote and Parson Adams shine :’ 


but, with submission to the poet, we would remark that Syn- 
tax has more sound sense than either of these personages, 
more insight into character, and more genuine humour; and 
notwithstanding the ludicrous points of view in which he is 
placed, both by the artist and the poet, he displays so much 
command of himself, and makes such sage and moral reflec- 
tions, that he obtains from us the respect which is due to a 
philosopher. As we attend the Rev. Divine in his rambles in 


search of the Picturesque, he grows in our good opinion, and 


the ridiculous traits in his figure and character do not hide the. 


excellence of his heart; so that, when we are constrained to 
laugh, we are forced also to esteem. ‘The author, in his pre- 
face, apologizes, for the liberty which he has taken with the cle- 
rical character, and particularly for the levity with which it is 
treated: but he is persuaded, and justly, that an impression 
of a very opposite nature will remain after a perusal of the 
whole work. 

The sketches, which form the basis of this poetic structure, 
are thirty in number, and the argument of the story is as fol- 
lows: Dr. Syntax, a poor curate and a school-master, who has 
a wife of the Xantippe breed, meditates a tour to the Lakes, for 
the purpose of making sketches and writing a book on the 
picturesque, by which he hopes to advance his fame and for- 
tune. ‘Taking advantage of the holidays, therefore, he sets 
out on his mare Grizzle, leaving his tile to indulge in golden 
dreams till his return. In the course of this tour, a great va- 
riety of adventures occur: having accomplished his object in 
the north, he visits also the metropolis, sells his MS. toa 
bookseller for a good price, and finishes with induction to a 
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comfortable living. He has not proceeded far on his tour be- 
fore he loses his way on a wide common; and, stopping at a 
guideless guide-post, (many such being to be found in lonely 
places, with the letters quite obliterated,) he takes the oppor- 
tunity of satirizing our modern picturesque gentry for the 
abominable liberty which they exercise in drawing landscapes 
from not after Nature : 


‘ Thus, as he ponder’d what to dw 
A guide-post rose within his view ; 
And, when the pleasing shape he spied, 
He prick’d his steed, and thither hied ; 
But some unheeding senseless wight, 
Who to fair learning ow’d a spite, 

Had ev’ry letter’d mark defac’d, 
Which once its several pointers prac’d. 
The mangled post thus long had stood, 
An aieocding piece of wood ; 

Like other guides, as some folks say, 
Who neither lead, nor point the way. 
The Sun, as hot as he was bright, 
‘Had got to his meridian height ; 

T'was sultry noon—for not a breath 
Of cooling zephyr fann’d the heath— 
When Syntax cried, —* ’Tis all in vain 
To find my way across the plain ; 

So here my fortune I will try, 

And wait till some one passes by : 
Upon that bank awhile I’ll sit, 

And let poor Grizzle graze a bit ; 

But as my time shall not be lost, 

Jl make a drawing of the post ; 

And, tho’ your flimsy tastes may flout it, 
There’s something picturesque about it : 
Tis rude and rough, without a gloss, 
And is well cover’d o’er with moss ; 
And D’ve a right (who dares deny it?) 
To place yon group of asses by it. 
Aye! that will do : and now I’m thinking, 
That self-same pond where Grizzle’s drinking, 
If hither brought ’twould better seem, 
And, faith, [ll turn it to a stream ; 
17ll make this flat a shaggy ridye, 

And o’er the water throw a bridge ; 
I?ll do as other sketchers do— 

Put any thing into the view ; 

And any object recollect, 

To add a grace, and give effect. 

Thus, tho’ from truth I haply err, 

The scene preserves iis character. 
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What man of taste my right will doubt, 
To put things in, or leave them out ? 
Tis more than right, it is a duty, 

If we consider landscape beauty :— 

He ne’er will as an artist shine, 

Who copies nature line by line ; 
Whoe’er from nature takes a view, 
Must copy and improve it too: 

To heighten ev’ry work of art, 

Fancy should take an active part : 

Thus I (which few, I think, can boast) 
Have made a Landscape of a Post.’ 


The Doctor, however, soon finds the right road: but he is then 
attacked by robbers; is bound to a tree, from which he is re- 
leased by women going to market ; reaches a comfortable inn, 
but is disgusted with the landlady’s bill; proceeds to Oxford; is 
cordially received by his old friend Dicky Bend, and entertained in 
the college-hall; is encountered in a rainy evening by Squire 
Bounty, who hospitably receives him at Welcome-hall, which the 
Doctor mistakes for an inn; proceeds from Welcome-hall ; visits 
a church-yard, transcribes epitaphs, and converses with the 
sexton. A part of this dialogue we shall quote. ‘The sexton, 
having vented his rage against Lawyer Thrust, thus speaks 
of his late master: 


« But Doctor Worthy, he is gone ;— 
You'll read his virtues on the stone 
That’s plac’d aloft upon the wall, 
Where you may see the ivy crawl: 
The good man’s ashes rest below ;— 
He’s gone where all the righteous go. 
I dug his grave with many a moan, 
And almost wish’d it were my own. 

I daily view the earthy bed, 
Where death has laid his rev’rend head 
And, when I see a weed appear, 
I pluck it up, and shed a tear ! 
The parish griev’d, for not an eye 
In all its large extent was dry, 
Save one ;—but such a kindly grace 
Ne’er deck’d the Lawyer’s iron face. 
The aged wept a friend long known, 
The young a parent’s loss bemoan ; 
While we, alas! shall long deplore 
The bounteous patron of the poor.’’ 

‘ The Doctor heard, with tearful eye, 
The Sexton’s grateful eulogy : 
Then sought the stone with gentle tread, 
As fearing to disturb the dead, 


And thus, in measur’d tones, he.read :— 
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/ 
«¢ For fifty years the Pastor trod 

The way commanded by his God ; } 

For fifty years his flock he fed 

With that divine celestial bread 

Which nourishes the better part, 

And fortifies man’s failing heart. 

His wide, his hospitable door, 

Was ever open to the poor ; 

While he was sought, for counsel sage, 

By ev’ry rank, and ev’ry age. 

That counsel sage he always gave, 

To warn, to strengthen, and to save ; 

He sought the sheep that went astray, 

And pointed out the better way. 

What tho’ he with his smiles approv’d, 

The virtue he so dearly lov’d, 

He did not spare the harsher part, 

To probe the ulcer in the heart ; 

But sternly gave the wholesome pain 

That brought it back to health again : 

Thus, the Commands of Heav’n his guide, 

He liv’d,— and then in peace he died.” ) 


¢. SynTAx.—“ Pray tell me, friend, who now succeeds i 
" This Pastor, fam’d for virtuous deeds ?”” . 


Who does us all the goed he can ; 


* Sexton.—* A very worthy pious man, | 
But he, good Sir, has got a wife,” 


¢ Syntax.— Who may perhaps disturb his life ;— 
A tongue sometimes engenders strife.’ 


¢ SexTor.—** No:— she’s a worthy woman too ;— 
But then they’ve children not a few ; 
I think it is the will of Heaven 
That they are bless’d with six or seven ; 
And then you will agree with me, 
That home’s the scene of charity.” 


The chapters often open with moralizing reflections; and 
though human life is sketched with correctness, it appears to be 
done without effort. An example of this sort may be quoted 
from the opening of the roth chapter: 


‘ Poor mortal man, in ev’ry state, 
What troubles and what ills await ! 
His transient joy is chas’d by sorrow,— 
To-day he’s blest ; —a wretch to-morrow. 
When in this world he first appears, 
He hails the light with cries and tears : 
A school-boy next, he fears the nod 
Of pedant pow’r, and feels the rod: 
When to an active stripling grown, 
The Passions seize him as their own ; 


Now 
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Now lead him here, now drive him there, 
Th’ alternate sport of Joy and Care — 
Allure him with the glitt’ring treasure, 

Or give the brimming cup Bs pleasure ; 
While one eludes his eager haste, 

The other palls upon the taste. 

The pointed darts from Cupid’s quiver 
Wound his warm heart, and pierce his liver ; 
While charm’d by fair Belinda’s eyes, 

He dines on groans, and sups on sighs. 

If from this gay and giddy round 

He should escape beth ws | and sound, 
Perhaps, if all things else miscarry, 
He takes it in his head to marry ; 
And, in this lottery of life, 

If he should draw a scolding wife, 
With a few cnildren, eight or ten, 

( For such things happen now and then, ) 
Poor hapless man! he knows not where 
To look around without a care. 
Ambition, in its airy flight, 

May tempt him to some giddy height ; 
But, ere the point he can attain, 

He falls, and ne’er to rise again. 

Pale Av’rice may his heart possess, 
That bane of human happiness, 

Which never feels for others’ woe, 
Which never can a smile bestow ; 

A wretched, meagre, griping elf, 

A foe to all, and to himself. 

Then comes Disease, with baleful train, 
And all the family of Pain, 

Till Death appears in awful state, 
And calls him to the realms of Fate. 
How oft is Virtue seen to feel 

The woful turn of Fortune’s wheel, 
While she with golden stores awaits 
The wicked, in their very gates, 

But Virtue still the value knows 

Of honest deeds, and can repose 
Upon the flint her naked head : 

While Vice lies restless on the bed 

Of softest down, and courts in vain 
The opiate to relieve its pain.’ 


To give the utmost variety to the tour, Dr. Syntax is taken 
to a horse-race, and to a review: he also dines with a noble- 
man; and in the course of his conversation with the peer, 
which is well sustained, the Doctor, having been invited to a 
hunting-party, thus replies ; 
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* Your sport, my Lord, I eannot take 
For I must go and hunt a lake ; 
And while you chase the flying deer, 
I must fly off to Windermere. 
Instead of hallooing to a fox, 
I must catch echoes from the rocks. 
With curious eye and active scent, 
I on the picturesque am bent. 
That is my game: I must pursue it, 
And make it where I cannot view it, 
If in man’s form you wish to see 
The picturesque — pray look at me. 
I am myself, without a flaw, 
The very picturesque'l draw ; 
A Rector, on whose face so sleek 
In vain you for a wrinkle seek ; 
In whose fair form, so fat and round, 
No obtuse angle’s to be found. 
On such a shape no man of taste 
Would his fine tints or canvas waste : 
But take a curate, who’s so thin, 
His bones seem peeping thro’ his skin ; 
Make him to stand, or walk, or sit, 
In any posture you think fit ; 
And, with all these fine points about him, 
No well-taught painter e’er would scout him ; 
For with his air, and look, and mien, 
He’d give effect to any scene. 
In my poor beast, as well as me, 
A fine example you may see: 
She’s so abrupt in all her parts, 
She’s quite a subject for the arts. 
Thus we travel on together, 
With gentle gale, or stormy weather ; 
And, tho’ we trot along the plains, 
Where one dead level ever reigns ; 
Or pace where rocks and mountains rise, 
Who lift their heads, and brave the skies ; 
1 Doctor Syntax, and my horse, 
Give to the landscape double force. 
I have no doubt I shall produce 
A volume of uncommon use, 
That will be worthy to be plac’d 
Beneath the eye of men of taste: 
And I should hope, my Lord, that you 
Will praise it and protect it too ; 
Will let your all-sufficient name 
The noble patronage proclaim ; 
That time may know, till time doth end, 
That C*######* was my honour’d friend.” 
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Among other curious circumstances, Syntax preaches a very 
good sermon in verse, and when in London turns critic at the 
theatre. His interview with the bookseller in Paternoster-row 
is so curious a morsel of correct comedy after nature, that we 
ought to transcribe it : but the Doctor’s subsequent account of 
it to his worthy patron Lord must suffice : 


«¢ T owe unto your Lordship’s name 
My future gains in gold or fame. 
My uncomb’d wig — my suit of black, 
Which had grown rusty on my back— 
My grisly visage, pale and thin— 
My carcass, nought but bones apd skin — 
Presented to the tradesman’s eye 
The ghastly form of Poverty : 
Nor would he deign to cast a look 
Upon the pages of my book ; 
But, with the fierceness of a Turk, 
In sorry terms revil’d my work ; 
And let loose all hi8 purse-proud spleen 
Against a work he ne’er had seen. 
But your kind note, where it was said 
That all expences should be paid, 
New-dy’d my coat, new-cock’d my hat, 
Powder’d my wig, and made me fat. _ 
His eye now saw me plump and sleek, 
With not a wrinkle in my cheek ; 
And strength, and stateliness, and vigour, 
Completed my important figure. | 
While in my pocket his keen look , 
Glanc’d at your Lordship’s pocket-book, 
?T was now, — ‘I’m sure the work will sell, 
And pay the learned author well :’ 
Then grac’d his shrill and sputt’ring speeches 
With pulling up his monstrous breeches ; 
And made me all the humblest bows 
His vast protuberance allows ; 
For, had he come with purse in hand, 
E’en Satan might his press command ; 
So that the book had not a flaw 
To risk the dangers of the law. 
Prove but his gains, — and he’d be civil, 
Or to the Doctor, — or the Devil.”’ 


The only part of the work, of which the poet claims the 
entire and exclusive invention, is the battle of the books ; 
which was an after-thought, and supposed to occur in a dream 
to Syntax as he slept in a well-stuffed morocco chair in his 
noble patron’s library. In this dream, the books of learning 
prevail over those of trade; and when Syntax awakes, he 
thus expatiates in praise of classical attainments : 


‘ I woke 
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¢ I woke and felt a real glee 
At this same fancied victory. 
Nor would I change my Classic Lore 
Poor as I am, for all the store 
Which plodding, anxious trade can give, 
In constant doubt and fear to live. 
My treasures are all well secur’d, 
I want them not to be insur’d, — 
My Greek and Latin are immur’d f 
Within the Warehouse of my brain ; 
And there in safety they remain. 
My little cargo’s lodg’d at home 
Where storms and tempests never come. 


¢ Learning will give an pnmix’d pleasure, 
Which gold can’t buy, and trade can’t measure. 
But each within his destin’d station ;— 
Learning’s my pride and consolation. 
That high-form’d inmate of the soul, 
Which, as the changing seasons roll, 
Acquires new strength, preserves its power, 
And smiles in Life’s extremest hour. 
The learned man, let who will flout him, 
Doth always carry it about him : 
And should he idly fail to use it ; 
Though it may rust, he will not lose it. 
Fortune may leave off her caressing, 
But she can’t rob him of the blessing. 
Full many a comfort money gives ; 
But ask him who for money lives, 
Whether he other pleasures shares, 
Than sordid joys and golden cares ? 


When the Doctor returns to his wife, he does not imme- 
diately impart to her the secret of his success; and she, sus- 

ecting that the scheme had failed, began to rate him in a 
Rae style : but, as soon as the bank-notes were slyly drawn 
out of the Doctor’s pocket, Madam changes her rage to rap- 
tures, which he receives very coolly: 


«¢ Such is the matrimonial life,”’ 
Said Syntax ;—“ but I love my wife. 
Just now with horse-whip I was bother’d ; 
And then with hugging I am smother’d. 
But wheresoe’er I’m doom’d to roam, 


I still shall say,— that home is home t” 


A long soliloquy follows, while smoaking his pipe, in which 
the mind of Syntax displays its moral and intellectual riches : 


«¢ Men with superior minds endow’d 
May soar above the titled crowd, 
Tho’ 
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lho’ ’tis their humble lot to dwell 
In culm Retirement’s distant cell : 


Or by Dame Fortune poorly fed, 
To call on Science for their bread, — 

To lead the life that I have led. t 
Tho’ neither wealth nor state is given, 


They’re the Nobility of Heaven.” ‘ 


Syntax, who, with all his oddities, ranks in this list of the 
nobility of Heaven, is not forgotten by Squire Worthy. This 
patron of a living in the north, like a true sportsman, was 
incensed against the late incumbent, for 

¢ preferring to saying pray’rs, 
The laying springes for the hares,’ 
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and, on hearing of his death, instantly sent Dr. Syntax a 
regular presentation to the vicarage. On this joyful event, a 
one-horse-chaise is purchased ; Grizzle is harnessed ; and the 
Doctor and his Deary are received with all due honours at the 
parsonage. Such is the finale of the work, which is rendered 
peculiarly entertaining by the ingenious adaptation of the poetic 
descriptions to the humorous designs. ‘Though we have made 
several extracts, they will fail to convey an adequate idea of the 
general spirit of the poem; the whole of which must be perused 
in order fully to appreciate the merit of the author. As to the 
humour of the plates, we can give only our testimony, not a 
specimen. 

In verse of this description, some Hudibrastic liberties may 
be allowed : but a few incurie are discoverable in these pages 
which might have been corrected. In p.171.a/Squire is described 
as having ¢ ¢avo gilt spurs on either heel,’ which was never yet seen | ' 
even in Bond-street; and, though thus doubly equipped for riding, 
he drives off in a chaise and four. At p. 238. Morpheus is trans- 
formed into a female, shedding her poppies; &c. &c. Mo-y 








Art. V. Familiar Letters on the real Argument peculiar to the 

Question of Catholic Emancipation, addressed to the Right Hon, 

the Earl of Donoughmore. By Peter Moore, Esq.M.P. 8vo. 

pp- 207. Boards. Sherwood and Co., &c. 1812. 
fri42 justitia is a principle to which the long-headed states- 

* man will look up with sacred reverence: but certain poli- 
ticians are now in great request, who seem to prefer the cunnin 
of the monkey to the wisdom of the man, and who would ac- | 
complish great ends by little means; or rather who. contemplate j 
the vast machine of government through sectarian or party- 
spectacles, ‘These men hold in no estimation the liberal views 
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and expanded affections which embrace the whole community 
in one system of fair and equal legislation, by which the several 
parts of the social body shail be as it were amalgamated into an 
harmonious whole: no; their Machiavelian policy and ingenuity 
of government consist in dividing, in visibly marking a preference 
for one denomination of subjects at the expence of the rest, and in 
distinguishing the favoured party by peculiar privileges. ‘The 
elect are sure to be eloquent in praise of such statesmen, to 
rally round them, and to compliment them with the title of 
heaven-born ministers, who are worthy of a place in the cabinet 
of princes: but the content and satisfaction which these elect 
proclaim, in having monopolized the loaves and fishes, afford no 
arguments to prove that the excluded should not express their 
discontent and dis-satisfaction. Here, however, the students 
in the school of cunning know how to manage ; and they either 
substitute a term of reproach or raise an alarm, when no chance 
of success appears from reasoning the matter coolly. ‘The com- 
plainants are therefore termed disaffected ; and because they 
contend that, in a well-regulated state, an equality of benefits 
should exist as well as an equality of burdens, they are accused 
of a secret wish to subvert the constitution : the church is said 
to be endangered by the attempt to introduce equal law; and 
without the church what would become of the state ? 

To detect the fallacy and impolicy which lurk under such 
assertions, and to shew their bearing on the Catholic question, are 
the objects of these Letters; which are termed familiar not in 
the sense of cursory or superficial, but on account of the free 
communication of the author’s sentiments. Mr. Moore has 
certainly examined the point on which he writes with much 
labour and attention. His reflections are indeed often too phi- 
losophical and recondite for common readers, and he has adopted 


h style more sarcastic and ironical * than will be generally re- 
ow , 


ished: but his argument, though drawn out to much greater 
length than was necessary, is sound and energetic,and requires not 
only the admission of the Catholics to the full privileges of the 
constitution, but the equalization of civil rights without any 
respect to religious creeds. This and this alone is wisdom. 
When an alarm js propagated that the church is in danger, 
what does this cry mean? Not that the Christian religion is 
in danger, or the-doctrines of this particular church: but that 
the civil powers and privileges, which the members of the fa- 
voured church have enjoyed, are in danger of being opened to 
the participation of others. Mr. M. therefore contends that the 





* Sometimes with an indecorous levity, as at p. 57. 
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question relative to Catholic emancipation ‘is not, ought not, 
and cannot be a question of religion; and that the subject is 
any thing, and may be any thing, but a subject of religion,’ 
By his mode of exhibiting the matter, he has certainly ‘ given to 
the question its own proper character and station ;’ and all persons, 
who duly examine it, must surely adopt his liberal opinions. 
We must then regard the question as merely political; and the 
whole contest as a contest for power, property, and influence. 
It is clearly shewn that the object of religious popery before 
the Reformation, and of political popery since that period, is one 
and the same, viz. Power; and that the Reformation (or Revolu- 
tion, as Mr. M. terms it,) occasioned only a change in the station 
of power, or a removal of the preponderating influence from the 
ecclesiastical to the civil state. It qwas “ Church and State ;” 
it is *-State and Church.” ’—We cannot follow Mr. M. through 
his elaborate discussion 9f this subject: but we shall do him 
the justice to remark that he has historically exemplified his 
position ; and we shall make an extract or two as illustrative 
both of his matter and of his manner of writing. Adverting to 


the alteration effected by our eighth Henry’s assumption of the 
prerogatives of the Pope, he says: 


‘ There has been, politically, a nominal change of “ power unde- 
jined’’ for “ power defined ;” political popery”’ has devoured “ reli- 
gious popery;”’ “ political infallibility’’ has annihilated “ popish infalli- 
bility ;”? and priestcraft has been converted into statecraft. But “ that 
fatal menstruum,’? CORRUPTION, “ to all the world a deceitful pleasure, 
and treacherous friend,’ the baneful satellite of power, is still cor- 
RUPTION ; and ABusE is still apuseE. 'Thomists and Scotists, who 
superseded Jews and Gentiles, have, in turn, been superseded by 
Jesuits and Jansenists ; and they, in like manner, by Whig and Tory: 
and so wide is the difference between Whig, the advocate of principle, 
and Tory, the supporter of passive obedience under undefined power 
since the change, that, under the new learning, unbelievers, or be- 
retics in politics, are as much hated and abhorred by political bigots 
restrained by secular law, as, under the o/d /earning, unbelievers, or 
heretics in religion, were hated and abhorred by religious bigots, un- 


restrained by any other law than the daring word of the presuming 
monk.’ | 


The only way to destroy, or at least to soften down, those 
contests which are termed religious, and in fact are political, is 
© to place the whole empire under the same system of jurisprudence, 
and to open all the honours and trusts of the state to the honourable 
attainment of every individual Christian.’ 

Mr. Moore ridicules that argument which is derived from a 
retrospective view of what popery once was: 


_ © [have uniformly opposed the present successful war, which has 
mplicated the country in calamity, and the world in convulsion, 
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blood, and misery; and, soon or late, deserved opprobrium and 
-execration may ignominiously overtake the authors of it. Are my 
osterity, therefore, a thousand years hence, to be implicated in that 
isgrace, visited with vengeance, and persecuted for the miseries 
which the war has produced, because their ancestor happened to /ive 
under the government for the time being ? WHowever preposterous and 
extravagant this may be, as justly, honourably, seasonably, and con- 
seientiously, may the Catholics of the nineteenth century be persecuted 
for the alleged vices of the political conclave of Italy in the seventh 
century ; as well may the posterity of the present Protestant genera- 
tion be visited with vengeance and persecution in the thirtieth or 
fiftieth century, for the alleged vices of the political conclave of Eng- 
Jand, in the nineteenth. Governments may be responsible for the 
vices of the governed: but the governed cannot be held responsible 
for the vices of governments, paligiows or political. 
¢ The Academicks of Louvain complained to Margaret, the Em- 
r’s sister, and aunt to Charles V., intrusted with the government 
of the Netherlands, “ that Luther, by Ais writings, was subverting 
Christianity.”? ** Who is this Luther ?”’ said the governess: they 
replied, ‘* He is an illiterate monk.”? ‘ Is he so??? said she: 
“* then you, who are very learned and very numerous, write against 
this illiterate monk ; for, surely, the world will pay more regard to 
many scholars than to one blockhead.”? 'Thus, with the persecuted 
Catholics of Ireland. So many laws, so many wise men, so many 
prejudices, so much power, and such strong inclination to use it, — 
what is to occasion such terrible alarm in the 19th, more than in the 
16th century, for the sareTy or CrisTIANItTy? Supposing these 
descendants dy nature, these inheritors of their forefathers’ religion, 
these persecuted Catholics of the 19th century, to possess it, she 
church power of the whole empire united is now reduced to its original 
doctrinal institution, destitute of all shadow of temporal power ; 
the sanctity of their order as a church society, and the purity of 
their ministers, their best protection ; the devout exercise of their mi- 
nisterial functions, for the contemplation of a future state, and the 
adoption and practice of good morals in this, their best supporty,— in- 
dependent of the general law. And, to bring this tremendous event, 
so idly apprehended, or rather pretendedly as eae within pos- 
sibility, within any thing short of supernatural interposition, all our 
best conceptions of the divinity, of revelation, and of heavenly things, 
the understanding itself, the whole powers of our vast political 
machine, of the king, lords, and commons, and all the subordinate 
departments of our state and church, must be first vitiated, suborned, 
and subverted ; all the laws and rubrics, creeds and canons of the 
empire,— all our intellectual faculties, protecting forms, pious habits, 
and devotional functions, — our venerated traditions, moral predilec- 
tions, virtuous prejudices, and those invaluable customs which form 
the proudest portion (the unwritten law) of our whole jurisprudence, 
— ALL must be first deliberately repealed, displaced, and abrogated ¢ 
and the Scriptures, with all the acquired knowledge of mankind, even 
human intellect itself, must be extinguished, and re-buried in igno- 


rance and darkness ten thousand times more profound than the pre- 
existent 
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existent state from which they originally emerged, and which the re- 
motest oblivion can never approximate. 

‘ The complete restoration of the Jews to their beloved land in 
Palestine, which our divines and common sense teach us to be 


impossible, is as near, and, in point of danger, as much to be 
apprehended ! ! !’ 

Desirous of consolidating our national strength by one com- 
prehensive system, and of uniting the whole population of the 
British empire with energy and vigour in its defence, Mr. M. 
pleads the cause of neglected Ireland with much enthusiasm ; 
and, as he is animated by the most patriotic sentiments, we 
could wish that his observations may have some weight even 
with those who have hitherto resisted the claims of the Catholics. 
In conclusion, he adverts to the stumbling-block, the vete, which 
he thinks could very easily be removed. 





¢ However,’ says he, ‘this point of the veto may be decided —and 
I wish, from my soul, I were the referee to decide —there can be no 
| difficulty in arranging provisional regulations amongst the Catholic 
societies themselves, establishing fixed forms of proceeding in elec- 
tions, to be recognized by the legislature as the public law, in the 
same manner as in all acts regulating elections in every other corpo- 
ration of the empire ; and still less difficulty in the legislature rapidly 
sweeping away, INTO THE BOTTOMLESS SINK OF ETERNAL OBLIVION, 
every other pretended obnoxious impediment to a complete, perfect, 
and irreversible union between the Christians of England and the 
Christians of Ireland, both alike devoutly and sincetely adoring the 
y | SAME UNKNOWN Gop, by passing an act, extending, with some small 
and harmless modifications, the local acts of Henry VIII. and Eli- 
zabeth, in force only in England, to Ireland and Scotland, to pro- 
hibit ¢//icit and clandestine correspondence with all foreign potentates,— 
what ought to have been done at the Reformation, bad religion or 
church-worship sincerely been the object of the disgraceful scenes of that 
memorable period. ‘This is the general law of the empire, forming an 
\ indispensable part of the constitution ; and a little, very little, vary- 
ing ) terms, places all subjects “‘ under the bondage of the 

law, in order to enjoy the liberty of the constitution.” ” 





It is the soundest policy in states not to interfere with 
churches in their forms, ceremonies, and appointments ;:and it ‘s 
no more necessary to establish a civil veto over the church 
elections of Catholic bishops, than over the members of the 
Conference, who are in fact the bishops of the Wesleyan church. 
If we prohibit in general terms, which every government is in- 
titled to do, ¢iMcit and clandestine correspondence with all 
foreign potentates,’ we get rid of the terrors not only of the 
Pope of Rome, (now a very harmless gentleman!) but of those 
which may arise from the spiritual tricks of ‘the imperial 
Simonmagicopolitico Thumpofumfumferado Pore BUONAPARTE.’ 
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Arr. VI. An Address of Members of the House of Representatives 

of the Congress of the United States, te their Constituents, on the 

- Subject of War with Great Britain. 8vo. pp. 64. Alexandria, 
printed ; London, reprinted for Longman and Co. Price 2s. 


I bp the present critical situation of affairs between this country 
and America, all authentic information respecting the 
opinions and declarations of bodies of men in the United States 
must be acceptable to us; and the pamphlet which we now 
announce is equally valuable for its intrinsic force of argument 
and for the high authority from which it proceeds. It is an 
appeal from thirty-four Federalist-members of Congress to the 
American people, on the improper means by which the Exe- 
cutive power has drawn their country into war with Great 
Britain. ‘The subscribers of this address pass in review the 
different points at issue between us and the United States ; 
enlarge on the inefhiciency of Bonaparte’s concessions, followed 
as they have been by the imposition of exorbitant duties; and 
exhibit a striking picture of the insignificance of the American 
trade with France, compared to that which they carried on 
with us. While they maintain that their country has suf- 
fered much both of injury and insult from our ministers and 
naval oflicers, they argue that these evils were not of a nature 
to demand an appeal to arms; and that nothing can augur 
worse for the cause of liberty, than the restrictions imposed by 
the majority of the members of legislature on the freedom of 
discussion in the debates that are connected with the question 
of war. 

No subject can be less productive of satisfactory reflection 
than the consideration of our prtesent state of hostility with 
America. When the capture of our frigates rouses a spirit of 
revenge, and animates us to chastise the foe that has ventured 
to brave our naval power, we are damped by the mortifying 
consideration that the variance was long involuntary on the part 
of the Americans, and that our own government is responsible 
for its origin. Again, if we find that we are enabled to waive 
these scruples, and can persuade ourselves that we are justified 
in putting forth a destructive arm against the Americans, we 
are met by the formidable objection that, by injuring their 
wealth and population, we are inflicting a blow on ourselves, 
and reducing those resources which are calculated to relieve the 
distress and invigorate the exertions of our own manufacturers. 
Finally, if we succeed in detecting the arts lately employed by 
Mr. Madison and his faction, we dare not hold them forth to 
merited reprobation without acknowleging that the conduct of 


ap g}Four own government has exhibited, in seyeral respects, the 
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counterpart of this unpleasant picture. Amid all these morti- 
fications, two consolatory points remain, which give us coutage 
to resume this ungracious discussion: the first is the hope that 
hostilities, so odious in both countries, cannot be of long con- 
tinuance ; and the second is the satisfaction that our ministers, 
since the month of June, have altered their tone, and by an 
explicit relinquishment of unjust pretensions have thrown the 
blame, if not of commencing, at least of persisting in the war, 
on the heads of the American governors. 

Having already discussed the diplomatic proceedings pre 
vious to the war, our present observations shall be compara- 
tively brief, and confined to a few topics. The principal of 
these will be a statement of the manner in which the two 
kindred nations are injuring each other ; and an examination 
of the reasons for expecting a termination of this unnatural 
contesf. 

Whether we ransack the records of antient or those of modern 
history, we shall find no example of a war less justified by 
necessity than that of which we are treating. Neither nation 
has cause to covet a single possession belonging to the other. 
‘The United States are masters of a territory already far beyond 
their means of cultivation ; and if our Trans-atlantic possessions 
are less extensive, we have had experience enough to warn us 
of the expediency of limiting them, and of the impolicy of oce 
cupying vast tracts of country in the shape of colonies. Next, 
as to naval hostilities; the disproportion between the two 
powers is so great, as to prevent any partial success of the one 
over the other from possessing the slightest recommendation 
on the score of utility. When in former ages we fought with 
the Dutch, the “ prize contested” was the command of the 
ocean ; and, in our more recent warfare with the French, the 
defeat of invasion was considered as the reward of our exploits. 
These antagonists were formidable: but America has not in 
commission one-tenth part of our seamen or our shipping ; and 
she knows too well the waste of capital that is attendant on the 
construction of a navy, to depart, in any considerable degree, 
from her former course of economy. Nor would it be politic 
on her part to aim at the capture of a West-India island, or at 
any territorial conquest which is likely to be the fruit of the 
prompt application of a naval force. 

While neither country can derive advantage from the war, 
the natural losses consequent on it are so great as almost to 
baffle enumeration. By our naval preponderance and our 
maritime position, a war with us precludes the Americans 
from almost aJ] commerce with Europe. 
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1st... By , blockading the Sound and the Belts, we exclude 
.the Americans from the Baltic. 

2d. By occupying the Streights of Gibraltar, we prevent their 
access to the Mediterranean. 

3d. By,the number of our cruizers:in the Streights of Dover 
and along the Dutch coast, we render an approach to Holland 
extremely hazardous. 

4th. Add to this that the suspension of the trade between 
Great Britain and America is replete with the same evils to the 
Jatter as to the former. 

Formidable as this catalogue appears, its weight 1s not suf- 
ficient to turn the scale of mutual losses in our favour. Let 
us annoy America as we will, the balance of mischief will still 
fall.on our own heads ; for the plain reason, that of every guinea 
made by her she invests the half or, as some say, three-fourths, 
in British merchandise. ‘To stop her trade of eight millions 
of exports to the Continent of Europe was, therefore, in other 
words, to prevent her from receiving a fund to buy annually 
five millions of our manufactures. ‘The comfort of our work- 
men, the profit of our traders, the productiveness of our re- 
venue, all feel the shock of this unfortunate deprivation.—If we 
turn our attention to the other evils of an American contest, 
we find that 

Ist. We are prevented from corn-supplies in a season when 
the want of them is imperiously felt. 

2d. A considerable proportion of our army and nayy must 
be withdrawn from operating against France. 

3d. Our trade, particularly to the West-Indies and the Spanish 
Main, is exposed to frequent captures by American ships of war 
and privateers. 

4th. The export-trade to America, which is now suspended, 
had in late years reached an amount of twelve millions sterling. 
The population of the United States increases at the rate of 
more than 4¢0,900 persons annually; our exports, were the trade 
open, would now exceed fifteen millions sterling ; and, to judge 
from past experience, it would not be long ere they reached 
eighteen or twenty millions. 

it is clear, therefore, that to either country the sole advantage 

of successful hostility consists in checking unreasonable preten- 
sions on the part of its antagonist ; and this consideration leads 
us, in the second place, to inquire how far the subject in dis- 
pute presents a prospect of early adjustment. It is,’to a certain 
degree, a favourable sign that the points at issue between 
the two governments are now brought into a narrow com- 
pass. ‘l'welve months ago these points were three in number 3 
the Orders in Council; our pretensions to blockade whole 
coasts 5 
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Coasts; and, finally, the impressment of'seamen. ow, how- 
ever, the first is definitively abandoned, thie Second is ‘taci 
suspended, and our existing différencés are confined to the third. 
With féspect to this remaining ground of contest, the tone_of 
each ‘party is very high: Mr. Madison and ‘his coadjutors de- 
mmanding nothing less than a Telinquishment of our practice of 
boarding their ships in quest of seamen; while we, on the 
other part, have the appearance of disdaining to enter into 
a negotiation on such a footing. If, however, we look back to 
former discussions on this long-disputed question, we shall find 
that the prospect of adjustment is not hopeless. In 1803, 
Lord St. Vincent, whom nobody will suspect of a disposition 
to reliriquish easily any important power, was on the eve of 
suspending, during five years, the visitation of American ship 
for.seamen; and the negotiation (see p. 19. of the pam; hiet 
under review) was broken off chiefly in consequence of the 
American ambassador, Mr. King, being oblige suddenly t 
return home. In 1806 we had a ministry fully sensible of 
the value of America to England; and we had a negotiation in 
which the interests of both countries were fairly and deliberately 
considered. After much discussion, our ministers definitively 
refused to relinquish the right of searching American ships for 
British seamen, but they made the memorable offer to pass — 

« A law, imposing a penalty on the British oficer who should 
abuse his power so far as to impress an American citizen, pro- 
vided that America Would pags a law utpoaing 8 penalty on the 
magistrates or other personsof her territory who should grant a 
certificate of citizenship to a British subject.” , 

This course of honourable compromise, so fair on both. sides, 
is still open. Neither government has committed itself by a 
refusal to accede to it, and we have no doubt that the maritime 
population of the United States would be satisfied with it; nor 
would the majority of our own countrymen refuse it their ac; 
quiescence and approbation, were they accurately apprized of 
the treatment which American seamen have experienced at our 
hands. By way of elucidating this unpleasant topic, we shall 
introduce two examples drawn from the cases of naval officers 
within the circle of our acquaintance. Without specifying 
names, we have no hesitation in inviting those who differ rom 
us to contradict the facts, if they can. — Our first example re- 
lates to a foreign station, and may be thus given: oe aa 

“¢ I was one of the Lietitenants of a frigate on the Jamaica 
station in the early part of the present war. On receiving the 
Admiral’s orders to procéed on @ cruize, we were accustomed; 
the evening before sailing, to send our boats among the mers 
chantmen in Kingston harbour, and to press any seamen that 
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we found, without much distinction of country. The Ame- 
ticans remonstrated strongly, and sometimes produced certi- 
ficates of citizenship : but it may easily be concluded that, in 
the hurry of impressing, we paid little attention to these 
documents. Our answer generally was that they should be 
examined by our Captain on. coming on board: but the ship 
losing no time in putting to sea, the luckless Americans were 
seldom released before the end of the cruize.” 

The other example refers to a station nearer home : 

«¢ When Lieutenant of a gun-brig, I was in the habit of 
frequently inspecting the papers of American merchantmen. 
Like most of my brother-officers,I considered the Americans as 
a nation without principle, and was accustomed to treat 
them accordingly. With regard to impressment, I was not 
unfrequently induced, on. receiving what I thought an imper- 
tinent retort from an American ship-master, to fix my eye on 
one of the best seamen in his ship, and to carry him off without 
much scruple on the score of his paper-document. I have 
known a case of a British officer pressing a b/ack man, on the 
plea of his being a British subject.” 

It is not enough to alledge, in vindication of our govern- 
ment, that the Admiralty-orders contain no justification of such 
conduct. Had ministers been serious in their professions of 
correcting such irregularities, they would have instructed 
the Admiralty not rey | to circulate printed directions, but 
to impose punishment, by temporary loss of rank or other- 
wise, on the officers who should persist in such a course of 
irritation. 

We shall now take leave of our naval officers, and direct our 
attention to the conduct of the two governments. Since last 
summer, they have respectively changed their position; and it 
is not a little curious to observe with how much assiduity the 
Americans now rival the artifices of some of our late ministers. 
In this country, the national jealousy and antipathy were long 
kept up by the pretext of danger to our “ maritime rights ;” and 
in the speeches from the throne, as well as in documents of 
less solemnity, this imposing language was brought forwards as 
regularly as, in former years, the alarm of invasion froni France. 
In America, the subject on which the rulers judge it proper to 
ring the changes is the * hardship of impressment.” We cannot 
but observe with what studied emphasis this popular topic 
is urged in every document;—in Mr. Madison’s opening 
message ; in Mr. Monroe’s elaborate answer to Sir John Borlase 
Warren; and in the humbler compositions of Mr. Jonathan 
Russell. ‘To give it the greater effect, other topics are kept 
cerefully out of sight. Our recent concessions seapeees 
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Orders in Council are noticed slightly, and treated as if in- 
tended to be temporary on our part. Above all, not a whisper 
is permitted with regard to the recent leanings of America to 
France, or Mr. Joel Barlow’s famous journey to meet Bona-~ 
parte in triumph at Moscow. Mr. Madison, with the lan- 
guage of patriotism on his lips, takes especial care to conceal 
his real object, which is nothing else than to secure the poli- 
tical ascendancy of his own party. ‘To obtain from us 3 
relinquishment of the practice of searching American ships for 
seamen would be a first-rate honour to an Anti-federalist 
President ; particularly when procured by a resort to the 
much-opposed alternative of war. The advantages of “ deci- 
sive measures” would then be boasted as loudly by him, as 
they were by our own James II. when he undertook to change 
the national religion; or by our late ministers when they 
had issued their magnanimous order for the bombardment of 
Copenhagen. 

The national credulity of the French has long been a stand- 
ing subject of ridicule. Unhappily for themselves and for 
Europe, they have been led on, during these twenty years, 
from delusion to delusion, with all the facility which marks 
an unthinking and frivolous people. Yet even they are begin- 
ning to open their eyes to the evils of incessant war, and to 
discover that the tears of the parents of conscripts are not to 
be dried by vapouring declamations against Mallet and his 
brother-conspirators. Mr. Madison’s party in Congress have 
lately made a beginning in this hopeful career. They have 


proposed (see Debate of 5th November) the gift of a gold 


medal to the Captain of the Constitution frigate, with as much 
solemnity as if it were a matchless exploit for a body of 
seamen to defeat two-thirds of their own number: but the se- 
cret object of this manceuvre is to magnify, in vulgar appre- 
hension, the value of an insignificant success. Such are the 
subterfuges to which the advocates of unnecessary war are 
driven in every country. Unluckily for the credit of our 
government, the history of our late proceedings affords, in 
this respect also, a striking example of similar finesse. Ad- 
miral Gambier was promoted to the peerage, greatly (we believe) 
to his own surprise *, and not less to that of others who knew 
that, during the singular enterprise in which he commanded, the 
worthy Admiral’s person was as secure as if his ship had been 
lying in Torbay. The object of the promotion, however, was 
answered 3 and the majority of the public were led to con- 





* See Debates in Parliament on the Copenhagen expedition 
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sider the capture of Copenhagen as a service of equal hazard. 
and perance: 


Mr. Monroe, in the capacity of secretary of. state, is the 
second man in rank in the American republic ; and it may not be 
altogether useless to notice certain favourable impressions 
which his name is calculated to suggest. He knows Europe, 
and this country in particular, too well to cherish any undue 
predilection towards France; and he is too enlightened to 
continue a blind stickler for the schemes of a hot-headed 
patty. In the creed of politicians, it is accounted lawful, 
while in a subordinate situation, to acquiesce in a course of 
measures which may be abandoned on the attainment of a 
Station. of greater influence; and we have seen Lord Liver- 
pool, in the capacity of prime-minister, cancel, one after an- 
other, the acts in which he concurred when he was secretary 
of state. Since the late declaration of a perseverance in hos- 
tility on the part of America, the influence of France on the 
continent of .Europe has suffered a remarkable diminution. 
She is no longer mistress of the southern shore of the Baltic ; 
and the probable ‘diminution of her force in Spain may allow 
us to send, if necessary, a strong body of troops from Lisbon 
to the defence of Canada. One of the grand objects of. 
American hostility thus appears to be rendered hopeless. 
Without pretending to anticipate the effect of this change on 
the minds of those who, like Mr. Monroe, have shewn them- 
selyes actuated by moderation, we shall lay before our readers 
a former declaration from that gentleman respecting the ques- 
tion of impressment. In an official letter to Mr. Madison, 
dated 26th February 1808, he thus expresses himself, with 
reference to the above-mentioned offer from the British minis- 


try of 1806: 


‘¢ I have always believed and still do believe, that the ground on 
which that interest ( present was placed by the paper of the 
British commissioners. of 8th November 1806, and the explanation 
which accompanied it, was both honourable and advantageous to the 
United States ; that it contained a concession in their favour on the’ 
pet of Great Britain, on the great principle in contestation, never 

efore made by a formal and obligatory act of their government.” 

Mr. Monroe belonged formerly to the British party in 
America, and would not, in all probability, have been detached 
from it, had not our pertinacious adherence to the Orders in 
Council brought our cause into discredit, and strengthened the 
hands of the Anti-federalists. Though the latter have long 
been numerous, the lawless rapacity of Bonaparte would have 
been the means of stripping them of their political ascendancy; 
had not our wayward policy formed an unfortunate counter- 
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poise to the progress of this most desirable change. Amid all 
the indignation which we feel at Mr. Madison’s ‘duplicity, it 
would be wrong to forget that our former ministry, by de- 


spising the resentment of the American nafion, and assuming 


that they could not be brought to the alternative of war, were 
the primary authors of the existing evils. Had we recalled 


our obnoxious Orders only three months sooner, the’ apostles’ 


of war in the United States would have preached in vain. 
r Russell might have written letter upon letter, and Mr. Ma- 

ison might have sent to Congress one long-winded message 
after another, with just as much success as Bonaparte expe- 
rienced when he proclaimed insurrection in Russia, or when 
he sent his brother among the Spaniards with the modest 
manifesto, * I will give you a king who resembles me *.” 

‘ From the superior population of Virginia and the southern 
states, it is fair to apprehend that the late elections may have 


again given a majority to the Anti-federalists. Several reasonis, ' 


however, may be assigned for anticipating a change in the dis- 
position of the American people. ‘Their press is ‘unfettered, 
and its influence will, in course, be greatest on the side of rea- 
son and sound policy. Let it also be remembered that the 
resolution for war was adopted without open or impartial dis- 
cussion. The question was brought forwards at the end of 
the session: Mr. Madison’s party, distrustful of the’ popula- 
rity of their cause, insisted on declaring the sittings of Con- 
gress secret; and the Federalist-members, aware of the inuti- 
lity of making speeches which would not travel abroad, deemed 
it expedientf (see their address, p. 7.) to decline discussion. — 
Another point of still more importance is the necessity of im- 
posing war-taxes. ‘This burden is new to the Americans, 
and must be borne in no small extent after the late supply 
from the importation-duty on foreign merchandise shall have 
ceased. It was Mr. Madison’s policy to inveigle Congress 
into a declaration of war, and to adjourn the aukward ques- 
tion of taxes till the succeeding session. By that time he cal- 
culated that the triumphant conquest of Lower Canada would 
overthrow all opposition, and would create an ardour which 
would receive with cheerfulness the visits of a tax-gatherer. — 
Were these causes to prove unequal to the accomplishment of 
the desired change in the minds of the Americans, we may 
safely rely that the farther evils of war will make themselves 
be felt in a way which no device of the governmerit can con- 
ceal or remove. The United States, though independent of 
foreigi, countries in the important article of provisions, have 
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a considerable proportion of their capital invested in shipping 
and foreign trade. Our men of war are now too numerous along 
their coast to admit of any continuance of their commerce; 
and the profits of privateering will form a pitiful substitute for 
the legitimate gains of unrestricted industry. When to all this 
we add the defalcation of revenue which will be attendant on 
the complete stoppage of importations, we are justified in 


hoping that this unnecessary and ruinous contest will not be 
of véry long duration. 
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Art. VII. Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the Me- 
dical and Chirurgical Society of London. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 416, 
and six Plates. 16s. Bds. Longman and Co. 1811. 


I" gives us great pleasure to announce the publication of a 
second volume of the transactions of this very respectable 
society, so soon after their first, as proving that the members 
consider themselves to be associated together really for the 
purpose of promoting the knowlege of their profession. The 
number of papers of which this volume consists will not per- 
mit us to enter on any long detail of each individually, but we 
shall mention the subjects of them, and subjoin a very brief 
outline of their contents. 

A Case of Aneurism by Anastomosis in the Orbit, cured by the 
Ligature of the common Carotid Artery. By B. Travers, Esq, 
Demon-trator of Anatomy at Guy’s Hospital, and Surgeon to the 
London Infirmary for curing Diseases of the Eye.—The severe 
wand critical operation which was performed by Mr. Travers 
might have appeared to many persons disproportionate to the 
nature of the disease, but the successful event proved that he 
was correct in his judgment. The two following inferences 
are justly deduced from the case: ¢ 1st..it furnishes a second 
conclusive example of the safety of an operation, which has 
been commonly regarded as impracticable, or injurious to the 
functions of the censorium ; 2d. it determines the influence 
which, by the ligature of the carotid trunk, we possess ovey 
the diseased condition of its branches.’ 

A Case of Hydrocephalus Internus. By Mr. Will. Cooke, Sura 
geon at Brentford.—The subject of this case was a girl of 
seven years old, who died of hydrocephalus internus, and on 
dissection the liver was found much diseased. ‘The external 
generative organs had attained an unusual degree of. maturity : 
but it does not appear that these circumstances were connected, 
with each other. 

__On the Use of Oil of Turpentine in Tenia, communicated in 
a Letter from J.R. Fenwick, M.D., of Durham, to Matthew 
8 * Baillie, 
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Baillie, M.D., F.R.S. —This is an important practical paper, 
as it seems to prove that the tape-worm may be certainly re- 
moved by the oil of turpentine. ‘The medicine is taken undi- 
luted, and in quantities of from two to three ounces. No 
unpleasant consequences appear to ensue from the employment 
of these enormous doses. 

A Case of Secondary Small-pox, with References to some Cases 
of a similar Nature. By T. Bateman, M.D., F.L.S.— We 
have here an account of two well-authenticated cases of small- 
pox occurring twice in the same individual: followed by a good 
historical abstract of the facts that have been observed on the 
subject, and from which this conclusion is very fairly deduced: 
‘ Upon a close and faithful investigation of facts, it will be 
found, that the small-pox occasionally occurs a second time, or 
oftener, in every degree of severity, from the few local pus- 
tules, unaccompanied by constitutional indisposition, which are 
occasioned by much contact, up to the most general and malig- 
nant disease.’ 

A Case of an un-united Fracture of the Thigh, cured by sawing 
off the Ends of the Bone. By G. Rowlands, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, &c. &c.— Although this 
operation was successful in procuring a re-union of the bone, 
and, in a great measure, the recovery of the powers of the 
limb, yet it was attended with so much difficulty, that the 
author candidly acknowleges that he is doubtful as to the pro- 
priety of recommending it to others. : 

A Case of Hernia Cerebri. By Mr. Burrows, Surgeon. —We 
are here informed that a child was born at its full time, and of 
a large size, in which the frontal, parietal, and a great part 
of the occipital bone were wanting, and the brain was left 
exposed, covered only by the pia mater. The child lived in 
this state for six days: when not disturbed, it lay quiet, and 
seemed not to possess the power of voluntary motion: but, 
by touching the brain, a strong convulsion was excited, which 
produced an effect on the body that was compared to the 
electric shock. 

4 Case of Wound of the Heart. By J.¥eatherton, Esq.— 
A soldier, -in consequence of a fall, ran his bayonet into his 
side, two inches deep. He did not suffer very much pain, 
and seemed in a likely way for recovery, when, in forty-nine 
hours after the accident, he suddenly expired. On dissection, 
it appeared that the instrument had penetrated the left ventricle 
of the heart. 

History of an extraordinary Enlargement of the right lower 
Extremity ; with a Description of some morbid Changes in the 
Papille of the Cutis, By Thomas Chevalier, Esq. F.L.S., &c. 
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&c.— This paper contains an interesting account of a middle= 
aged female, who was affected for several years; with a: disease: 
of one of the lower extremities, by which its size: was enor- 
mously increased. On examining the part after death; it’ 
appeared that the malady was confined to the skin) and adipose 
membrane. ‘The author concludes with some observations ‘on 
elephantiasis, and on the endemial affection of the West- 
Indies, commonly called the Barbadces leg ; and he shews that 
the present case was of a different nature from either of those. 
The paper is illustrated by some good engravings. 

An Account of a severe Case of Erythema, unconnected with 
Mercurial. Action.. By Alex. Marcet, M.D., F.R.S., &c. — 
Dr. M. here gives an account: of a peculiar eruptive disease, 
which seemed exactly similar to that which has: been lately 
described as depending on the irritation of mercury, but in 
which the patient had not been using mercury in any form. 
A case precisely resembling this had been previously published 
by Dr. Rutter of Liverpool; so that the point may now’ be’ 
considered as fully established, that an erythematous disease 
may be produced, like that which arises from mercury, but 
which is in reality quite independent of the action: of that 
medicine. 

On painful Affections of the Side, from tumid Spleen. By Ro- 
bert Bree, M.D., F.R.S.—The author begins by some’ gene- 
ral observations on the diseases of the spleen, and on the little’ 
attention which has been paid to their different varieties, even’ 
by the most eminent practitioners. He then subjoins a minute 
account of a disease which he considered to depend on an 
affection of this organ; and in which the leading symptoins 
were pain of the left side, incapacity of lying on the right side, 
and slowness of the pulse. ‘The patient remained under treat- 
ment for several months; and, after blisters, mercury, tonics, 
and various other remedies had been tried, he seemed at length 
to. be cured by a combination of aloes with neutral salts and: 
antimony. : 

Case of a Sailor, in the Muscles of whose Back the Blade 
of a Knife lodged above 30 Years. By Mr. Francis Bush, 
Surgeon, at Frome.— The knife remained in the sailor’s 
back 31 years without producing inconvenience, and was then’ 
safely extracted. | 

Case of the Fracture of the Occipital Bone, extending to the 
great Foramen ; in which that Bone was trephined, and the Dura 
Mater of the Cerebellum punctured. By A.C. Hutchison, M.D., 
Surgeon to the Royal Naval Hospital at Deal. —'This is a well 
written and interesting case, relating the operation announced 
in the title; which, as the author remarks, shews the non- 
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existence of that danger in fractures connected with the cere- 
bellum, or inthe division of the dura mater, which has gene-. 
rally been attributed to them. 

A Case of premature Puberty in a Female; communicated by 
Martin Wall, M.D., F.R.S., &c.—A girl only two years old is 
here stated to have had all the appearances * a young woman 
of eighteen, excepting in stature and countenance. 

Experiments on the Urine discharged in Diabetes Mellitus, with | 
Remarks on that- Disease. By William Henry, M.D. F.R.S., 
&c. — Dr. H. relates the result of a number of experiments, 
performed with his accustomed accuracy, which refer princi- 
pally to the specific gravity of diabetic urine and the propor- 
tion of its solid contents, and to the quantity of urea’ which is 
contained in it. On the first of these points, we learn that 
the specific gravity of the fluid increases in proportion to the 
degree of the disease; and that, by observing this circum 
stance, we may with considerable confidence assert the pre- 
sence and degree of the morbid change. In the second sec- 
tion, Dr. Henry enters on the discussion of the controverted 
question whether diabetic urine contains urea, and he decides 
from his experiments in the affirmative. 

A Case of Recovery from the Effects of Arsenic ; with Remarks 
on a new Mode of detecting this Metal. By P.M, Roget, 
M.D., &c. &c.— We have here a valuable communication, 
both in a practical and a physiological point of view. The 
patient had swallowed arsenic in considerable quantity, and 
under circumstances not favourable for remedy, yet she finally 
recovered : which fortunate event must be imputed to the 
means adopted by Dr. Roget, who justly conceived that, after 
the removal of the metal from the stomach by the proper 
evacuations, that organ would be left in a highly inflamed state, 
and therefore he treated the disease by bleeding, blistering, and . 
oleum Ricini. ‘The test which he proposes for the discover 
of arsenic appears to be extremely delicate: * Let the fluid, . 
suspected to contain arsenic, be filtered: let the end of a 
glass rod, wetted with a solution of pure ammonia, be brought 
into contact with this fluid; and let a clean rod, similarly: 
wetted with a solution of nitrate of silver, be brought into ‘ 
contact with the mixture. If the minutest quantity of arsenic 
be present, a precipitate of a bright yellow colour, inclining 
to orange, will appear at the point of contact, and will readily 
subside to the bottom of the vessel.’ 

Experiments and Observations on the Serum of the Blood. By 
J. Bostock, M.D., of Liverpool. — This is entirely an experi- 
mental paper, and may be regarded as a continuation of pat 
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which appeared from this author in the former volume. A 
considerable number of the experiments relate to the serosity 
of the blood, more especially to the question respecting the 
existence of gelatine ; a question which Dr. Bostock appears to 
have decided in the negative 

On the Mercurial Plan of Treatment in Dysentery ; with 
Observations on the same Practice as applied to Yellow Fever, 
and to the remitting Fevers which often occur in Europe, as well 
as in the East and West-Indies. By William Ferguson, Esq., 
Inspector-General of Hospitals to the Army in Portugal. — 


_ The author here observes that dysentery, when it occurs ina 


slight degree, may be cured by mild purgatives or by diapho- 
retics: but that, in urgent cases, some medicine of more 
activity is required, and in these cases mercury is found to 
be of decided benefit. In the violent forms of the disease 
which occurred in the Peninsula, where mercury was not 
given, and when the body was examined after death, the fol- 
Jowing appearances were observed: ‘¢ The colon, its descend- 
ing portion particularly, being thickened, knotted, and ulce- 
rated to an inconceivable degree. ‘The smaller intestines 
shewed little or nothing of these appearances, and we often 
lost even the traces of disease, till we came to the liver, which 
uniformly was blackish, hard, and wasted; the gall bladder 
flaccid, and about half full of thin watery bile.” Opium was 
always hurtful, and astringents were admissible only in the 
latter stages. From the nature of the symptoms, and the 
action of remedies on them, Mr. Ferguson is induced to sup- 
pose that the liver is the source of the disease: in its unmixed 
form, it is not contagious. 

A Case of Lithotomy, with Remarks on the Effect of that Ope- 
vation, and on some Cases of Fistula in Perineo, By Thomas 
Chevalier, Esq.. F.RS., &c. &c.—The case which forms 
the ground-work of this paper is that of aman who underwent 
the operation of lithotomy, and had the cause of the disease 
apparently removed : but, during the cure,-a return of the same 
symptoms were experienced that existed befere the operation. 
They were, however, relieved by a discharge from the bladder 
of mucous matter mixed with calculous particles: which leads 
the author to remark that mucus furnished by the coats of 
the bladder has probably a great share in the formation of uri- 
nary calculi, by detaining the particles of solid matter which 
would otherwise be discharged. 

History of a singular nervous or paralytic Affection, attended 
with anomalous morbid Sensations. Communicated by Dr Mar- 


cet.——In ‘this paper, we have a long but very interesting 


account 
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account of a remarkable affection, drawn up by the subject 
of it, Dr. Vieusseux of Geneva. The most striking circum- 
stance consists in the two sides of the body experiencing very 
different effects from the same agents, particularly from me- 
chanical injuries of all kinds, and from temperature. It is also 
to be observed that the head and the trunk of the body are in 
opposite cohditions; z.¢. the right side of the head corresponds 
to the left side of the body, and vice versd. 

Account of a singular and fatal Disease occurring in several 
Persons in the same Hamlet. By Mr. H. Gervis, Surgeon at 
Ashburton, 

Case of Dysphagia, produced by Ancurism of the Aorta. By 
T. J. Armiger, Esq. &c. &c. ; 

‘These two papers contain facts that are worth recording, but 
which do not require any comment from us. 

Dissection of a Limb on which the Operation for Popliteat 
Aneurism had been performed. By Astley Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., 
&c. — The account of this dissection, which is drawn up 
with the characteristic clearness of Mr. Cooper, is accompanied 
by two good engravings. Mr.C. also gives a short account 
and engravings of the result of an experiment which he per- 
formed on the aorta of a dog. After the vessel had been 
tied and divided, the animal maintained its usual state of 
health, and :scarcely appeared to suffer any injury from the 
eperation. "% 

A Case of Hydatid in the Brain. By Mr. M. Morrah, Sur- 
geon at Worthing. — The patient, a robust girl of 19, died, 
after an affection of three years. 

Case of Amputation. at the Shoulder-jcint, drawn up by J. H. 
Cutting, M.D.—This case terminated favorably. 

A Case of Trismus, following a contused Wound in the Head. 
By J. Harkness, Esq., Surgeon of Ratcliffe. 

A Case of Trismus, successfully treated. By Mr. J. Parkinson, 
Surgeon. —— The principal remedies in these cases of trismus 
were opium, purgations, and wine. 

Observations on Tumors within the Pelvis, occasioning difficult 
Parturition. By H. Park, Esq., Surgeon at Liverpool.— We 
may term this an important practical paper. It contains an ac- 
count of six cases, in which tumors within the pelvis either 
obstructed or very much retarded parturition. In some of the 
cases, Mr. Park punctured the tumor, when a very copious dis- 
charge of serum or blood followed, and the process of labour 


syras speedily accomplished. 


Case of fractured Cranium, when the Dura and Pia Mater were 


facerated, and a great Quantity of the Cerebrum protruded, which 
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terminated favourably. By P.T. Creagh, Esq., Surgeon of ‘the 
Royal ‘Navy. — A long and difficult cure was here creditably 
performed. 
. Some Observations on Spina Bifida. By Astley Cooper, Esq,, 
F.R.S.—From this valuable paper, we learn that the sagacity of 
Mr; Cooper has discovered a method of curing adisease, which 
had always before. been conceived to'be incurable. “According 
to the nature of the case, he adopted two different plans of 
treatment; one of which may be considered as a palliative, 
and the other as a radical cure.. The palliative consists in 
adapting a truss to the tumor, and thus giving it a support 
and supplying the deficiency of the spines; the object then ap- 


‘pears to be gained, but itis necessary that the truss ‘should be al- 


ways kept applied, .as otherwise the disease would soon return 
and {prove fatal. ‘The radical cure consists in puncturing the 
tumor and discharging the fluid, when a degree of inflamma- 
tion.is produced, and the sides of the sac adhere and beconie 
consolidated. ‘This operation produces a considerable degree 
ef constitutional irritation: but, when it can be accomplished, 
it is much to be preferred, because the disease is entirely 
removed, 

A chemical Account of various Dropsical Fluids ; with Remarks 
on the Nature of the alkaline Matter contained in these Fluids, and 
on the- Serum of the Blood. By Alex. Marcet, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
—This account is wholly experimental, and displays to much 
advantage the skill and accuracy of the author in pursuits of 
this description. ‘The object of it is sufficiently expressed in 
the title, and our limits will not enable us to give any ana- 
lysis of it. 

Case of a Woman who voided a large Number of Worms by the 
Urethra, with a Description of the Animals. By W. Lawrence, 
Esq., Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
— We see no reason for doubting the facts which are stated 
in this paper, although they are certainly such as would havé 
staggered us if they had been advanced on less exceptionable 
authority. 

. Some Account of the Effects of Arsenic in counteracting the Poison 
of Serpents, communicated by Mr. J.P. Ireland, Surgeon to the 
4th Battalion of the 6oth Regiment of Foot. — It appears from 
this statement that arsenic has an effect in counteracting the 
poison of serpents. A great number of facts will be necessary 
to establish the point, but the details given by Mr, Ireland 


make us wish to see the practice repeated. Bos 
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Art. VITI. Memoirs of the Life of Prince Potemkin ;  Field- 
Marshal and Commander in Chief of the Russian Army ; Grand 
Admiral of the Fleets ; Knight of the Principal Orders of Prussia, 
Sweden, and Poland, and of all the Orders of Russia, &c. 3 com- 
prehending original Anecdotes of Catherine II., and of the Russian 
Court. ‘Translated from the German. 8vo. pp. 256, 76. 


Colburn. 1812. 


T= recent publications of Dr. Clarke and Sir Robert Wilson 
A having excited much discussion on the subject of the Rus- 
sian character, we avail ourselves of the present work to afford 


our readers a kind of practical illustration of the question. The 
_ history of Potemkin is interesting both for the political sway 


which he exercised during a number of years, and for the 
striking, though, we admit, very unfavourable example of 
national manners which he afforded in his personal deportment. 
He exhibits an example, indeed, so much in correspondence 
with Dr. Clarke’s discouraging portrait, that the readers of his 
life will do well to call to remembrance the proverbial observa- 
tion that courtiers in most countries would present an aukward 
specimen of the national morality. After a due abatement on 
this score, enough will remain, in the delineation of Potemkin’s 
habits, to satisfy those among us who have studied Russian 
manners, of the genuineness of the resemblance; while to 
others the steady pursuit of his ambitious views, amid a thousand 
absurdities in personal behaviour, will shew how fallacious it 
would be to apply the same rules of judging to Russians as to 
ourselves. The example of Suwarof has already been explained 
as affording an instance of acuteness and sagacity coexistent 
with the most excentric deportment ; and the farther we pene- 
trate into Russian history, the more likely we shall be to dis- 
cover proofs of that singular conjunction. | 

Of the general history and characteristics of this favourite 
of fortune, the British public is by no means ignorant; and 
various detached anecdotes of him have been at times presented 
to our readers. (See, for example, M.R. Vol. xxix. N.S. 
P- 544.3 Vol. xli. p. 35.3 Vol. xlviii. p. 140.3; and Vol. Ixiy. 
p- 522.) A connected account of him, however, may now be 
abstracted from the materials before us. 

Potemkin was born in 1739 of a family which did not rank 
among the first nobility of the empire. It is remarkable that 
neither he nor Suwarof was originally educated for a military 
life. Potemkin was intended for the church, and made sufhi- 
cient progress in the classics to receive great delight from 
reading the poets: but his impatient temper soon induced his 
teachers to recommend that he should exchange a civil for a 
military profession. Entering the seryice in Petersburgh as a 
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cornet of horse-guards, he was remarkable both for dexterity 
in his duty and for early habits of dissipation. As he advanced 
in rank, he became intimate with many young men of fashion; 
among others, the Orloffs ; and he was one of their instruments 
in the Revolution which in 1762 tranferred the crown from 
Peter to Catherine. When afterward promoted, and admitted to 
those private parties in which Catherine was fond of laying aside 
the reserve of imperial dignity, he spared no pains to make his 
conversation acceptable to her. The war with Turkey breaking 
out in 1769, he repaired, in quest of distinction, to the field, 
but soon discovered in his behaviour those strange alternations 
of activity and indolence which were so remarkable in his sub- 
sequent career. Hearing that the Empress was tired of the 
ascendancy of the Orloffs after their influence had lasted ten 
years, he eagerly returned to Petersburgh ; and, by a series of 
artful machinations, he succeeded in persuading Catherine that 
he was enthusiastically enamoured of her. Possessing great 
comeliness of person, he became her acknowleged favourite ; 
and from that time (1775) to his death in 1791, he continued 
the mainspring in the machine of Russian politics. Limiting 
his interference at first to respectful suggestions, he gradually 
acquired complete possession of her affections, and the controul 
of her counsels. Honours of all kinds were showered on him, 
both from his sovereign and from foreign princes, at her re- 
quest. He had a settled pension of 1200/. sterling a month ; 
Io0,0co/. a year were allotted in the civil list for his household 
expenditure ; the wine and carriages of the imperial establish- 
ment were regularly at his command 3 yet, notwithstanding 
all this, he was perpetually incurring debts, and perpetually 
calling on Catherine to discharge them. 7 

After two years of attendance on the Empress, Potemkin 
became impatient of the slavish functions of personal Favourite, 
and anxiously revolved the means of withdrawing from them 
without foregoing his political consequence. In this as in his 
former project, he succeeded by an exertion of consummate 
artifice; and by recommending a successor of little under- 
standing and ambition, he remained the confidential adviser of 
her Majesty. From this time (1777), his share in the direction 
of Russian politics was still more conspicuous, and his 
principal object was to confirm Catherine in the gigantic 
scheme of expelling the Turks from Europe. Having been 
sppointed some years afterward to the government of the new 
city of Cherson and the adjoining provinces, he spared no pains 
nor expence to improve them. He forwarded also the scheme 
of usurping the Crimea by inducing the Khans, in the first 


instance, to place themselves under the protection of Russia. 
Promises, 
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Promises, bribes, and threats were all employed to that effect ; 
and the Crimea, as well as Kuban Tartary, was added to the 
empire by a formal declaration in April 1783. It was in vain 
that the ‘lartars rose in insurrection against their invaders ; 
they were unaided by any other power, the Russian force was 
formidable, and it was directed against them with relentléss 
energy; and they underwent accordingly that fate from which the 
Spaniards have hitherto had the fortune to be preserved by 
British courage.— Not satisfied with the acquisition of the 
Crimea, Potemkin sought*to extend, by diplomatic intrigue, 
the sway of his mistress in the direction of Circassia. To give 
facility to these exertions, he was named governor of the 
Crimea; while the possession of the office of President of the 
Council of War enabled him to augment the army, the best 
part of which he placed on the ‘Turkish frontier. His influence 
in the military department was unbounded : he interfered in 
the appointment of almost every General; and he was enabled, 
by the manner of equipping and supplying the troops, to 
continue his controul after they had taken the field. His regu- 
lations with regard to the economy of the army, although often 
marked by caprice, were on the whole productive of consider- 
able advantage. By introducing the use of great coats, by 


diminishing the weight of the firelock, and by making the: 


soldiers crop their hair, he contributed considerably to the com- 
fort, and, in some measure, to the efficiency of the army. 
Potemkin’s next object was to provoke the Turks to war bya 
series of unreasonable demands. ‘He sollicited the acknowlege- 
ment of the Crimea as a Russian province 3 a request which 
was granted with a facility that would be imcredible, were it 
not known that France, embarrassed in her finances by the 
American war, was determined to avoid all farther drain on her 
resources. Deprived of this pretext for war, Potemkin was 
soon afterward empleyed in making arrangements for a journey 
by the Empress, on a magnificent scale, through her southern 
provinces ; a project first suggested by his enemies to shew his 
misapplication of the public funds, but eventually converted by 
him to. the consolidation of his favour. It was settled that 
the Emperor of Germany should meet Catherine on this journey; 
and no pains were spared to display before his eyes the military 
power of Russia, that he might be induced to join in the war 
which was expected to drive the Mohammedans from Europe. 
Joseph had been already captivated with the dazzling prospect, 
but was restrained by the dread of the interference of other 
powers ; whose hostility, he well knew, must, from the situation 
f his dominions, fall much more on him than on Catherine, 
otemkin having made all the preparations for the journey 
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of the Empress, she departed from Petersburgh in January 
1787: | 

¢ Of the foreign ministers, she invited Mr. Allen Fitzherbert, (now 
Lord St. Helens) the English ambassador,-Count Segur, the French 
ambassador, and Count Cobentzel, the Austrian ambassador, to ac. 
company her. They were alternately honoured with the prerogative 
of riding in the sledge where her Majesty was with her favourite 
Momonoff and her first maid of honour. Great fires were lighted on 
the road at the distance of every thirty fathoms. The Empress 
travelled no more than fifty versts (or about forty English miles) each 
day. She used to set out at nine o’clock in the morning, stopped for 
dinner at twelve, and set out again at three in the afternoon, to reach 
her night-quarters at about seven in the evening ; where every accom- 
modation was prepared for the reception of the travellers with as 
much taste as magnificence and profusion. The repasts were gene- 
rally taken in buildings belonging to the crown, which had purposely 
been repaired and new furnished. Night-quarters were also mostly 
prepared in such housese Sometimes the imperial traveller stopped 
at private houses, the owners of which had been liberally enabled to 
put them in a condition fit to receive their sovereign. Whenever the 
distance was too considerable to find any convenient dwelling to stop 
at, small palaces had been erected on purpose, upon the most elegant 
plans.—T he immense preparations which had been made for her re- 
ception, the crowds of people that flocked on the roads to witness 
a sight so novel to the inhabitants of the interior ; all gave to the 
places through which the Empress passed an appearance of bustle 
and prosperity with which she was delighted, but which often kept 
her ignorant as to the real state of thiny:s.? — 

‘The Prince de Ligne joined the Empress at Kiof. As soon as a 
general cannonade informed her that the ice of the Dnieper was gone, 
she embarked to perform part of the jourrey by water. Potemkin 
had long before employed a multitude of workmen to blow up the 
rocks which obstructed the navigation of the Dnieper. By dint of 
labour and money, the bed of the river had been levelled and rendered 
navigable as far as the cataracts.’ — 

‘ At greater or less distant ixtervals, the banks of the river dis- 
played pretty insulated dwellings. and well-built villages, the extent 
of which would lead the beholder to expect a numerous population, 
and their exterior seemed to bespeak the opulence and comforts of the 
inhabitants. Many of these private houses and villages had but just 
been built. It has even been asserted that the most distant buildings 
were unfinished, and had merely a front. As the population of the 
country was insufficient to give animation to the landscape, peasants 
had been sent for from several parts of the empire; they were suce 
cessively removed from one spot to the other (frequently in the 
night) to give to the roads where the Empress was to pass the next 
day that bustle and animation which else they would often have 
wanted.’— 

¢ At Cherson, Catharine lodged at the admiralty, which had beeg 
most brilliantly fitted up for her reception. A throne in pute 
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had been ereeted, which cost fourteen thousand roubles. Cherson 
was, asit were, the metropolis of a new empire to Catharine ; it was 
here, above all, that Potemkin wished to display a magnificence 
worthy of an empress of the East. 

‘ This rising town appeared already opulent and populous. Se- 
veral heuses had been built before the arrival of the Empress; they 
were all occupied, owing to the extraordinary concourse of strangers 
from all countries. Greeks, Tartars, French, among whom were 
Edward Dillon and Alexander Lameth; Spaniards, among whom 
was Miranda ; English, among whom shone Lady Craven, afterwards 
Margravine of Anspach; Poles, and others, had been attracted either 
by mere curiosity, or by the wish of paying homage to the Empress. 
Many brilliant warehouses displayed the most costly and various 
merchandize. Catharine, on walking through the streets of Cherson, 
was in a continual enchantment. In severalrespects, it is true, the pros- 
perity of this new colony was more apparent than real. For in« 
stance, it was not commerce alone that had furnished it with the 
various articles which its warehouses contained in abundance: im- 
mense quantities of goods had been purchased at Moscow and Warsaw, 
and transported to Cherson at the expence of the state.” — 

‘ As the Empress was walking through the streets of Chersen, she 
was imperceptibly led to a gate facing the east, over which was a 
Greek inscription in these wordse This is the road that leads to By- 
zantium. Potemkin, who neglected nothing that could confirm 
Catharine in her grand projects, directed her attention to the 
words of the inscription: and her Majesty appeared flattered with 
the omen,’ 


After having visited the Crimea, and received the sub- 
mission of the Tartars, who, however, remained at heart her 
enemies, 


‘ The Empress returned to St. Petersburgh by way of Pultawa, 
On reaching that place, she was filled with rapture at a spectacle 
which Potemkin had prepared for her, and which was worthy alike 
of her to whom he gave it and of him by whom it was contrived. 
‘T'wo armies appeared on a sudden. They engaged and began a 
battle, which was the exact representation of that famous conflict in 
whieh Peter the First routed Charles the Twelfth of Sweden on the 
game spot. While Catharine was rapturously applauding the exploits 
and triumphs of the nation she governed, Joseph, moved at the sight 
of the Swedish hero in the same dress which he wore on that fatal 
day, could not help deploring the misfortune of that formidable war- 
rior, who wanted nothing but a more mature understanding to have 
been one of the greatest men.” — 

¢ Joseph the Second had a good understanding, much firmness, 
genius, great military and political talents, and excellent intentions : 
and with all these splendid qualities, he brought great misfortunes 
upon his subjects, caused still greater evils to impend over his family, 
and, as he foresaw them, died broken-hearted. Seduced by the 
fondness of innovating which characterised his time, without being 
aufficiently acquainted with — heart to calculate the — 
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of the changes he projeeted, he thought he might trample under foot 
what he called prejudices, because he despised%them. The insur- 
réction in the Netherlands, of which he was apprised at Cherson, and 
which he did not think worthy of serious attention, had entirely been 
brought on by his own fault.’ 


Now assured of the co-operation of Austria, Potemkin deter- 
mined to lose no time in bringing the Porte to a rupture. The 


Divan discovering extraordinary forbearance, the Russian ambas- 


sador was at last instructed by the Prince to bring on a quarrel 
at allevents; and he conducted himself, in consequence, in so 
indecorous a manner, that the Turks found themselves bound in 
honour to declare war, in August 1787. ‘Their preparations 
went on with great alacrity ; the Grand Vizier was intrusted 
with ‘dictatorial power; and the Tartars of the Crimea and 
Cuban soon shewed, by their eagerness to enlist, their dislike 
to their new sovereign. A diversion to a certain extent was 
soon afterward caused on the part of Sweden, who suddenly 
declared war against Russia and endangered even Petersburgh ; 
until the bribes, which were distributed among the officers who 
were natives of Finland, stopped the progress of Gustavus. 
Still, however, the mass of the Russian force, and the chief part 
of the public treasure, remained at Potemkin’s disposal; and he 
conducted this important war with the caprice which he had 
displayed on former occasions : making at one time extraor- 
dinary exertions, and falling at another into the most unac- 
countable indolence. ‘The object of the campaign of 1788 was 
to keep off the Turkish army, and to carry on tlie siege of 
Oczakof; yet Potemkin, with every thing at his command, did 
not set himself down before that fortress till the middle of the 
season. From an aversfon, real or pretended, to the effusion 
of blood, he long made trial of negotiation and bribes, but 
without success ; and his army suffered, in the meantime, 
greater loss from the weather and from privations than would 
have been caused by active operations. ‘The Prince de Ligne, 
whose memoirs we lately reviewed, (Vol. lviii. p. 505.) attended 
Potemkin during this siege, on the part of the Emperor of 
Germany, and has described his extravagancies in a manner 
which will appear unintelligible or even incredible to those 


who are not acquainted with the excentricities of the Russian 
character : 


«¢ T here behold,”’ says he, in a letter to Count Ségur, written 
from the camp before Oczakof, on the first of August 1788, “a 
commander-in-chief, who looks idle, and is always busy ; who has no 
other desk than his knees, no other comb than his fingers ; constantly 
reclined on his couch, yet sleeping neither in night nor in day-time. His 
zeal for the Kmpress keeps him incessantly awake and uneasy ; and 
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a cannon-shot, to which he himself is not exposed, disturbs him with 
the idea that it costs the life of some of his soldiers.— Alarmed at the 
approach of danger, frolicsome when it surrounds him; dull in the 
midst of pleasure; unhappy for being too lucky, surfeited with 
every thing, easily disgusted, morose, inconstant, a profound philo- 
sopher, an able minister, a sublime politician, or like a child of ten 
years of age; not revengeful, asking pardon for a pain he has in. 
flicted ; quickly repairing an injustice, thinking he loves God, when 
he fears the devil, whom he fancies still greater and bigger than 
himself ; abandoning himself to distrust or to confidence, to jea- 
lousy or to gratitude, to ill-humour or to pleasantry ; easily pre- 
judiced in favour of or against any thing, and as easily cured of a 
prejudice ; talking divinity to his generals, and tactics to his 
bishops; never reading, but pumping every one with whom he 
converses, and contradicting to be better informed; uncommonly 
affable, or extremely savage ; whimsical with regard to time, re- 
pasts, rest, and inclinations ; like a child, wanting to have every 
thing, or, like a great man, knowing how to do without many things ; 
sober, though seemingly a glutton; in his shirt, without drawers, or 
in rich regimentals embroidered on all the seams; barefoot, or in 
slippers embroidered with spangles. What then is his magic ? Genius, 
natural abilities, an excellent memory, much elevation of soul, malice 
without the design of injuring, artifice without craft, a happy mixture 
of caprices, the art of conquering every heart in his good moments ; 
the talent of guessing what he is ignorant of, and a consummate 
knowledge of mankind.” 


After many months of languid warfare, Potemkin determined 
on bringing the siege to issue by the dreadful extremity of as- 
sault. To procure the attachment of the soldiers he had re- 
course to the false expedient of tolerating insubordination ; and, 
as Russians need little encouragement to disorder, licentiousness 
was soon carried to a great height. When the assault at last 
took place, (6th December 1788,) the slaughter was horrible. 
It lasted three days, and the inhabitants as well as the garrison 
were confounded in the promiscuous carnage : 


‘The officer whom Prince Potemkin dispatched to Petersburgh 
performed the journey with incredible expedition. In four days and 
a half he travelled over more than nine hundred miles. He arrived 
late at night at Petersburgh, and d:tivered his dispatches to Mgmo- 
noff, to whom the Prince had addressed them. ‘The Empress was 
in bed; but the favourite disturbed her sleep to acquaint her with 
such agreeable news. In the first paroxisms of her joy she shed 
tears. She immediately arose to write to the Grand-duke and some 
of her most intimate grandees these few words: ‘* Oczakof is taken.” 
The next day she addressed her court thus: ‘ I was ill, but these 
joyful tidings cured me.”? ’— 

‘ The brilliant campaign which he had achieved, and the important 
services which he had rendered to his sovereign and country, appeared 
te have placed Potemkin at the pinnacle of fortune and glory. 
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Nothing seemed to be wanting to his happiness, if appearances always 
corresponded with the reality.’—‘ To give his reception at Petersburgh 
the appearance of a triumph, the Empress ordered the road by which 
Potemkin was to arrive, to be illuminated for the space of six miles. 
When he entered the town, all the guns of the castle were fired; an 
honour exclusively granted to the sovereign herself. But fifteen days 
were scarcely elapsed, when the courtiers who were most about her 
person, fancied they perceived that there was no longer sucha cordial 
intimacy as formerly between her ard her ancient favourite. It was 
well known, besides, that frequent misunderstandings had arisen 
between them in their epistolary correspondence. Potemkin had not 
been sufficiently aware that what passes in conversation may not 
always be written. Several times in his letters he had been guilty of 
opposing the Empress with vehemence, and of casting a bitter cen- 
sure upon whatever had been done without his being consulted. 
However, the behaviour of Catharine to her minister did not betray 
the least appearance of an incipient decline of favour. ‘The successes 
obtained by the Prince in the last, warranted the hope of much 
greater advantages in the next campaign. — He had already received 
every mark of honour imaginable, the richest presents, dignities, 
estates, money, and diamonds. To these donations Catharine added 
the condescension of giving brilliant entertainments, of which Po- 
temkin was the hero: yet he received all these homages either as 
mere marks of adulation, or as being due to him. e always ap- 
peared cold, and almost insensible to whatever was contrived for his 
gratification. 
¢ Such was his unfortunate disposition, that whatever was best cal- 
culated to delight and dazzle a mortal, disappeared from his sight, 
and even became insupportable, when the smallest secret trouble agi- 
tated his breast, and particularly when it was of a nature to hurt his 
pride. He was exasperated against Momonoff, whom he had sup- 
posed to be his devoted slave, and employed every means to deter- 
mine the Empress to dismiss him: her absolute refusal to comply with 
his demand raised his dissatisfaction and wrath to the highest pitch. 
Catharine was fond of her lover: she could not bring herself to 
sacrifice him to the whims of Potemkin.’—< In vain did he continue 
obstinate ; Catharine this time was still more so. She granted the 
sums which he demanded ; but she would not consent to the sacrifice 
of the affections of her heart. Potemkin, sensible that the season 
pressed, and that duty, honour, and necessity, equally urged him on, 
departed for the army in the middle of May 1789.’— 
‘ Catharine seized with satisfaction the opportunity of keeping at 
a distance a man whose overbearing ascendancy she feared when he 
was near her. Potemkin used to express his opinion bluntly, and 
wished it to be followed without obstacle and without delay. He 
was bitter in his declarations and remonstrances, in order to overawe 
the Empress, avoid all discussion, and be spared the denial to which a 
gentle and mild request is too frequently exposed. But Catharine, 
with all her magnanimity, was yet a woman. Potemkin took no 
pains to disguise the dominion which he pretended to assume over her; 
~~ and 
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and Catherine as soon as she pereeived the yoke, felt disposed to 
resist it.’ 


The death of the Emperor Joseph having now taken place? 
Russia was about to be left alone in the contest, and felt that its 
pressure was severe both on her population and her finances. 
Potemkin, having long borne a dislike to Marshal Romanzoff, at 
length disgusted that veteran in such a way as to produce his re- 
signation, after which he was himself appointed Generalissimo 
against the Turks. ‘The campaign, however, was highly bril- 
liant for the Russian arms : several Generals, particularly Prince 
Repnin and Suwarof, atchieved important successes; and 
Potemkin displayed, during several months, an extraordinary 
share of activity. In the next year, the siege of Ismael was 
formed ; when Potemkin, fatigued by an obstinate resistance, re- 
lapsed into a long fit of inactivity, and allowed many months to 
expire before he permitted Suwarof to adopt the alternative of 
assault. ‘The war had now lasted above three years, and con- 
ferences for peace were opened at Yassy. Catherine, dissatisfied 
with indecisive operations, and overpowered with financial em- 
barrassments, was desirous of terminating the contest: but 
Potemkin adhered to it with pertinacity, and repaired to Peters- 
burgh to regain his ascendancy and to prevail on his imperial 
mistress to adopt his views : 


‘ The Empress gave him the most gracious and most flattering 
reception. She even received him with such eagerness, that expert 
courtiers thought they perceived some affectation in her manner and 
expressions. At least, they were not free from constraint. The 
long absence of Potemkin had produced the usual effects of absence. 
Men rarely stand this ordeal, women never. With regard to con- 
stant and intimate society, Potemkin was become a stranger to Ca- 
tharine ; he had left to others time to gain that particular confidence 
which arises from the want of relieving the heart and the necessity 
of disburthening it to the object nearest at hand. Besides, the Em- 
press and her minister now differed in their views upon the very sub- 


ject on which they were most agreed when they last separated. 


‘ Potemkin was perfectly aware of what was passing in the heart 
of his sovereign, He perceived the decrease of his influence over 
her mind: but he fancied he might regain in time what he had been 
robbed of by his absence, and the efforts of his rivals’ —* He assumed 
towards the courtiers a firmer tone, and manners more haughty and 
despotic than ever. His behaviour overawed not only the court, but 
perhaps even Catherine herself. To this haughtiness of demeanour 
he added another artifice, (if that may be placed to the account of 
policy, which agreed so well with his temper and disposition :) he 
abandoned himself to pleasure and dissipation with such violence, that 
he appeared to think of nothing else. He continually gave sump- 
tuous repasts and splendid entertainments. 
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‘ The desire of attracting the eyes of all; the wish of appearing 
powerful, secure, and happy; an innate passion for pleasure; the 
want of varying it, to render it interesting ; and the strength of his 
constitution, which was not satisfied with a moderate enjoyment ; all 
contributed to betray Potemkin into excesses equally fiat to his 
mental and physical powers. He was weary of every thing; the 
slightest objection exasperated, while by a singular contrast, the 
utmost complacency disgusted him. — While his thoughts were en- 
grossed with pleasure, he resolved to giye the Empress, in his 
Taurian palace, an entertainment which should exceed any thing 


of the kind.’ 


A long description of this magnificent féte succeeds: but we 
have already given an account of it from Sir John Carr’s Travels, 
in our 48th volume, p.140.— While Potemkin was exhausting all 
his arts toresume his sway in Catherine’s councils, Prince Repnin, 
who commanded in his absence, opened the campaign ‘of 1791 
with brilliant success. After a number of minor actions in 
favour of the Russians, he attacked the grand army of the 
Turks under the walls of Matzin, and completely defeated it in 


spite of an obstinate resistance. The Turks, dispirited, sent 


proposals of peace, to which Prince Repnin had been secretly 
empowered by the Empress to listen : 


* Potemkin, in the mean time, obstinately continued at Petersburgh. 
The month of July had commenced. Three precious months of a 
campaign which was to be decisive, were already elapsed ; and he 
who was the author of the war, and who had so great an interest in 
its success, appeared sunk in aslothful repose. But it was not sloth 
that detained this impatient and haughty man: he had a stronger 
motive for prolonging his residence in the metropolis. ‘The Empress 
was resolved to make peace ; her minister obstinately insisted upon 
the war being continued. These opposite determinations of the 
sovereign and her minister occasioned warm altercations between 
them.’— 

‘ The embarrassment of the Empress was at its height, when the 
victories of Repnin most opportunely came to her relief. At this 
news, the eagerness of Potemkin to fly to the army was as great as 
his former a eng a his health was in an alarming state; and, 
notwithstanding the precautions taken to make travelling easy to 
him, and although the motion of his carriage was extremely gentle, 
it yet incommoded him. From the very first day after his departure, 
he felt his already weakened frame decay still faster. At a consi- 
derable distance from Petersburgh, he met with a messenger from 
the army, of whom he learned that preliminaries of peace had been 
signed by Repnin. This appeared to re-animate him: but this glimpse 
of reviving vigour was but the consequence of the rage into which 
he was thrown by this news, and he felt so much the weaker for it 
afterwards. 

¢ On his arrival at Yassy, Potemkin’s first care-was to send for 
Repnin, and to overwhelm him with the bitterest reproaches for 

having 
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having dared to fight and to conclude a peace without .consulting 
him. Confiding in the support of the Empress, Repnia for the first 
time dared to brave the anger of Potemkin. He answered that he 
had done nothing but his duty, and owed no account of his conduct 
to any but his sovereign, Potemkin nevertheless prepared to over- 
turn his work: but Heaven left him no time for the execution of this 
design. 

‘ Every day, every hour, his illness grew worse, and death drew 

nearer. Exertion, faticue, the fire of his imagination; the vivacit 
of his passions, and the excesses of all kinds to which he had so 
long given himself up, had worn him out. Potemkin felt life ebbing 
without having any apparent malady. Instead of attempting his cure 
by adopting a dict suitable to his indisposition, he grew impatient at 
his suiferings, and pret ended to overcome them by the strength of his 
constitution. He dismissed his phvsicians, lived upon salt meat and 
Faw turnips, and drank hot wien and spirituous liquors. His disease 
soon grew worse, his blood was inflamed, his situation desperate. 

‘ His residence at Yassy appeared in every respect fatal to his 
health. He determined to quit that placc, and to remove to Ocza- 
kof, He set out on the 15th of October, 1791, at three o’clock in 
the morning. Scarcely had he travelled a few versts, when he could 
no longer bear the motion of his carriage. He alighted. A carpet 
was spread at the foot of a tree; on this he was placed. He had no 
longer strength to utter a word ; he could only press the hand of his 
favourite niece, Countess Branicky, who was with him; and he ex- 
prred in her arms.—He had but just completed the fifty-second year 
of his age. 

‘ The news of Potemkin’s death had a truly dreadful effect upon 
Catharine : she swooned several times, was forced to be bled, and 
the symptoms of her grief partook in some degree of terror.’ 


Such was the closing scene of this most extraordinary man. 
His biographer subjoms to it a delineation of his character, 
which is so evidently overcharged with panegyric as to merit 
very little attention. What claim on our confidence is possessed 
by a writer, who ends by eu/egizing the man of whom’he had 
previously said, (p. 42.) ¢ with all the outward appearance of a 
rough and frequently brutal frankness, Potemkin was extremely 
artful.’ The ebullitions of passion may be forgiven in the in- 
habitant of a half-civilized country: but a very different feel- 
ing must be excited by that vindictive spirit which, from a 
personal hatred to Count Romanzoff, prevented (p. 105.) all 
promotion in his regiment during the long period of fourteen 
years. Potemkin had no scruple (p. 47.) in arresting a mes- 
senger, and opening an official dispatch, when he suspected 
that it contained any thing unfavourable to himself; nor did 
he deem it a degradation to accept or rather to exact large 
pecuniary contributions from the favourites of his imperial 
mistress. By such dishonourable supplies, and by the appro- 
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priation of immense sums of the public money to his private 
purposes, he became master of vast property, the number of 
his peasants being computed at 45,000. Yet, amid all his 
wealth and all his prodigality, this unworthy possessor of fors 
tune considered it as no shame to evade the payment of hs debts. 
To this catalogue of vices, we must add an habitual indulgence 
in dissipation, to a degree which (as we have seen) broke down a 
robust frame at the age of fifty. Lest we should appear, how- 
ever, to confine ourselves solely to his vices, and to deny him all 
qualities of an opposite kind, we shall give his character in the 
words of one who knew him well, Count Ségur, formerly French 
ambassador at the court of Petersburgh. Itisasfullof contrastand 
of unaccountable qualities as the Count de Ligne’s description : 


«¢ In his person were combined the most opposite defects and 
accomplishments of every description. He was avaricious and osten- 
tatious, despotic and popular, inflexible and beneficent, haughty and 
obliging, politic and confiding, licentious and superstitious, bold and 
timid, ambitious and indiscreet : lavish of his bounties to his relations, 
his mistresses, and his favourites ; yet oftentimes obstinately refusing 
to pay either his household or his creditors; always attached to some 
female, and always unfaithful. Nothing could equal the vigour of 
his mind, or the indolence of his body. No dangers could appal his 
courage ; no difficulties force him to abandon his projects: but the 
success of an enterprise never failed to disappoint him. He was 
fatigued with the burden of his own existence, envious of every thing 
that was not done by himself, and disgusted with all he did. ‘To him 
rest was not grateful, nor occupation pleasing, Every thing with 
him was desuitory ; business, pleasure, temper, carriage. In com- 
pany, he looked embarrassed ; his presence was a restraint wherever 
he went. He was morose to all that stood in awe of him, and affable 
to those who accosted him with familiarity. 

«« Ever lavish of promises, seldom performing them, and never 
forgetting what he had heard or seen. None had read less than he ; 
few were better informed. None knew better how to draw forth and 
to appropriate to himself the knowledge of others. His information 
was not deep, but extensive. He never dived into any subjects, but 
he spoke well on all. 

«< The inequality of his temper was productive of an indescribable 
singularity in his desires, in his conduct, and in his manner of life.— 
One day he would think of nothing but war; and only officers, 
Tartars, and Cossacks were admitted to his presence. The next day 
he was busily employed in politics ; he would partition the Ottoman 
empire, and set all the cabinets of Europein motion. At other times 
he played the courtier ; dressed in a magnificent suit, covered with 
ribbons, the giit of every potentate, ome cow diamonds of extraor- 
dinary magnitude and brilliancy, he was giving splendid entertain- 
ments without any motive. 

“« For whole months together, neglecting alike business and deco 
rum, he would openly pass his evenings at the apartments of — 
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female. Sometimes shut up in his room for successive weeks with 
his nieces and some intimate friends, he would lounge on a sofa 
without speaking ; play at chess or at cards with his legs bare, his 
shirt-collar unbuttoned, wrapped up in a morning-gown, knitting 
his eyebrows, and looking like an unpolished and squalid Cossack. 

‘In his youth he had pleased the Empress by the ardour of his passion, 
by his valour, ard by his masculine beauty: at a more advanced 
period of life, he continued to charm her by flattering her pride, by 
calming her apprehensions, by coniirming her power, by caressing 
her dreams of Oriental empire, the expulsion of the Barbarians, and 
the restoration of the Grecian republics.’’ 





With regard to the composition of this biographical sketch, 
the author {whoever he be) appears to be no stranger to the po- 
litical history of Europe, though he sometimes permits himself 
to fall into trite and common-place-observations : but the chief 
fault of the book, next to its partiality, is its tone of general ex- 
aggeration. On reading, for example, the account of the Crimea, 
(p- 56.) the reader is tempted to imagine that, by the reduction 
17 of that peninsula, a second empire had been added to the Russian 

diadem. That haste in writing, indeed, which it is so often our 
duty to censure, is frequertly apparent in this volume, and brings 
with it those inseparable attendants, inaccuracy and contradic- 
tion. The translation seems to be well executed, with the ex- 


ception of a few Gallicisms. Lo. 
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Art. IX. Objections to the Project of creating a Vice-Chancellor of 
England. 8vo. 1s. Cadell and Davis. 1812. 


T= Project which is examined and discussed in these pages 

has excited very general and anxious attention; a circum- 

stance which will furnish an apology for the disproportionate 

ib space which we intend to allot to the small tract before us: 

not disproportionate, however, if we reflect on the high im- 

portance of the subject and the merit of the performance. Our 
readers, if they do not already know, must be iniormed that 3 

the authors and patrons of the project in question assume, and 

take for granted, that the business of the High Court of Chan- 

cery is greater than can be performed by the Judge who pre- 

‘sides in it, consistently with his other indispensable avocations ; 

and that the project is itself the expedient by which they 

mean to supply the alleged deficiency. Atl this is done 

without being preceded by such formalities and inquiries ag 

the grave nature of the design seems to require. It is truly a 

bold measure; proposing nothing less than to assign a coa’s 

| jutor to the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, in the di-« 

charge of the peculiar and delicate duties of his judicial depart- 
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ment; which this high oflicer had for centuries been accus- 
tomed to execute in his own person; and which had generally 
been considered as exclusively within his province, and ap. 
propriate to himself. The coadjutor is to be called Vice- 
Chancellor, and is to be to all intents and purposes the deputy 
of the Chancellor; and his employment, as to the extent 
and in a degree as to the nature of it, is to depend solely on his 
principal, at whose discretion the intended new Judge is to 
transact all or none of the business of the court. We believe 
we may say that there is no part of this business which the 
superior Judge may not, if he pleases, call on the deputy to 
perform ; and thus it will rest with the Chancellor to render 
his situation as a Judge of the Court of Chancery, except as far 
as he is a Judge of Appeal, a sinecure, or not, as he may choose. 

We do not profess to be versed in formalities and rules 
of practice which relate to legislation: but we should have 
supposed that a measure of such importance as the pre- 
sent would have been preceded by a royal message, recom- 
mending the subject to the consideration of parliament; that 
a committee would have been appointed, to inquire into the 
fact and its causes, and to report on them ; and that these steps 
would have been followed by the nomination of a com- 

» pyiission, in order to provide a proper and suitable remedy, 

. consisting of distinguished men in various departments, 
statesmen, Judges of different courts, and eminent professors 
of the law. When we say this, be it remembered that the pro- 
posed Judge is to share in the functions of the first law-oflicer 
of the crown, who sits in judgment on the decisions of our 
highest courts; within whose province it falls to allow of or to 
restrain the exercise of very important and valuable private 
rights; and to whom, as a Judge of the Court of Chancery, 
various royal functions are delegated. Surely some formalities 
and inquiries of this sort ought to have preceded a measure 
which so materially affects a vital part of our constitution, 
namely, our judicial system in its highest Gepartment. 

In the pamphlet which we announce, the proposed scheme is 
developed in a very masterly manner. The author shews that its 
effects will be such as to make it wholly unfit for the purpose 
intended ; that it will in its progress inevitably operate to render 
the inferior Judge, if proper for his situation, more equal to 
business than his nominal superior, who is to review and revise 
his decisions; and that it will in the same degree efface the 
qualifications of the proposed Judge of Appeal. We think we 
may say that these conclusions are fully made out; and that it is 
clearly evinced that the increase of appeals, to which the new 


plan may be expected to give rise, will wholly defeat the 
avowed » 
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avowed object of it. The concluding paragraph of this’ de- 
cisive tract strongly indicates how much the upright and ho- 
norable mind of the writer revolts at the dependence in which 
it is proposed to place a person bearing the sacred name of a 
Judge; and, in accompanying the author through his Objections, 
we feel amazed that a scheme so inapt, inefficient, incon- 
gruous, and so informally introduced, should have proceeded 
from the quarter in which the present is supposed to have 
hamsmoriginated. Of the pamphlet itself, Sir Samuel Romilly is. 
reported to be the avowed author ; and of the fact we can have 
no sort of doubt. It is, we were going to say, written in 
his Aappiest, but we recall the expression and state it to be in 
his usual, manner. While, we think, he insures for the me- 
ditated project a certain rejection, he substitutes nothing in the 
room of it. He probably is of opinion that the evil, of 
which so much has been said, is not in the system, but in the 
characteristics of the distinguished individual who administers 
it. We have heard that, together with vast judicial know- 
lege, a laudable anxiety to do justice, great patience, and 
great command of temper, this high public functionary is 
distinguished by a remarkable spirit of indecision, and a 
corresponding habit of protracting business; of which, if 
endowed with a different turn of mind, he would be able 
to dispose. In this case, it will be seen that, in the contro- 
versy between the authors of the project and the author of the 
pamphlet, the issue will be between an elevated individual and 
our antient and venerable system. If a decision must needs be 
had, and the only party who can do it provokes that decision, 
it will become imperious on Parliament to institute such 
inquiries and to adopt such a measure as those to which we 
have alluded ; to appoint persons above suspicion to conduct 
them, and to report where the evil lies; and, if a remedy be 
necessary, not to shrink from the arduous and delicate under 
taking, but by no means to suffer a measure so crude and 
injurious as the present to pass into a law. We are aware of 
the weight which the noble and amiable person who is con- 
cerned will possess with those who must decide on the matter : 
but we presume to hope that, however reluctant they might 
feel to oppose him in matters of ordinary occurrence, they will 
be too manly to surrender their convictions to the presumed 
wishes of any individual, when an important and confessedly the 
most pure and perfect part of our constitution is in question; 
while the noble person himself, we trust, will have too much 
delicacy, and too great a regard for his reputation, to take any 
port or in any manner to interfere in the business. How 

appened it that no such measure as the present was ever pro- 
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posed, or even imagined, in the times of Lord Thurlow, .of 
Lord Rosslyn, in the first chancellorship of Lord Eldon, or 
during the short period in which Lord Erskine held the seals ? 
Tt may be collected from the ‘ Objections’ that it is the opinion of 
the writer, certainly a most competent judge, that the Court 
of Chancery requires no such aid as is here contemplated ; and 
that it would lead to serious consequences in any manner to 
alter the antient constitution of that tribunal. To this opinion 
we see no objection, excepting with respect to the head of banke 
ruptcy ; which is a scyon recently grafted on the parent stock, and 
which we are inclined to think might easily, and perhaps with 


advantage, be severed from it. The business of appeals in 


the House of Lords, although it affects the Chancellor sitting 
in Chancery, is a concern wholly distinct from the present, 
and ought by no means to be confounded with it. We do 
not deny that it much imports the public to have this matter 
speedily investigated, and placed on a proper footing. May 
it fall into hands more able and skilful than those of the 
authors of the present project! That part of the plan which 
renders the intended new Judge so completely subject to: the 
discretion of his principal is highly unconstitutional, and 
liable to such objections as of themselves, were there no others, 
ought to prove fatal to it. Our constitution is a stranger to 
this sort of dependent Judge; and if, as we have shewn in a 
preceding article *, it is of vital importance that no Judge 
should be dependent on the Crown, 2 fortiori, how insufferable 
would it be that one Judge should be dependent on another ? 
We have no Judge who can be considered as a deputy, much 
less such a deputy as it is proposed in the present instance to 
create. Some of our Judges, it is true, enjoy pre-eminence ; 
yet is the Puisne no way dependent on the Chief as to his func- 
tions or the dispesal of his time. 

We cannot dismiss this ¢ Project’ without expressing ‘an 
ardent wish that it may meet with the fate which the tracts 
before us clearly shews that it merits. The proposed scheme ~- 
would also retard succession. Would this be a benefit or a 
disadvantage ? — High as is the value which we set on the pages 
of the objector, we can make no extracts from them which will 
give the reader an adequate idea of their force. It is in their effect 
as a whole that their great merit consists. ‘Two classes of readers 
will not fail to peruse and re-peruse the pamphlet itself; those 
who feel an interest in public concerns, and the lovers of able and 
close discussion ; since they may here see into what a small 
compass all the decisive objections to a measure, whatever be 
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* See Art. III. of this Review. 
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its magnitude, may be brought. In this view, the tract is 
intitled to particuiar attention. Here no art is seen, but the 
work bespeaks a master’s hand; and for this reason we al- 
ways seize with avidity any literary productions which pro 
ceed from the pen of this eminent pleader. The few slight 
negligences discoverable in them, which could not be allowed 
in a professed author, but which the ¢ Objector’s’ avocations 
fully excuse, do not deter us from holding them up as speci- 
mens of simple and chaste writing, and from awarding pre- 
cedence to the author at our bar, where the fine writer takes 
place of the consummate advocate. Jo 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1812. 


BOTANY. 


Art. 10. Elements of the Science of Botany, as established by Lin- 
nus; with Examples to illustrate the Classes and Orders of his 
System. Third Edition. 3 Vols. 12mo. il. 6s in Boards; 
and with coloured Plates 2]. 2s. Murray. 

We have more than once had occasion to remark that the elemen.« 
tary principles of botany are now unfolded in a great variety of 
modes and forms, and on a very diversified scale of typography and 
embellishment. Without presuming to affirm that the present pub- 
lication is essential to the successful prosecution of the science, we 
have no doubt that it may very materially contribute to that im- 
portant end, and that it will be found to be a very companionable 
and well-bred guide to the temple of Flora. 

Having stated, in a few introductory pages, the foundations of the 
Linnéan arrangement of plants, the author proceeds to the separate. 
illustration of each class and its respective orders; selecting for dew 
scription and exemplification such species as are natives of Great 
Britain; or, when obliged to have recourse to the stores of exotic 
botany, preferably fixing on those which best exhibit the discrimi- 
nating characters, or which are noted for some remarkable properties 
or uses. To the short history of each order, he 1 the nume- 
rical amount of the known species included under each genus of that 
order, with their Latin and vernacular generic sobaietlens and 
also the number of species indigenous to our owf island. Econo- 
mical or physiological observations are often agreeably intermingled 
with the other portions of the text ; and biographical notices of emi- 
nent botanists, or other interesting particulars, are consigned to the 
margin. 

From various passages which have drawn our attention im the 
, course of perusal, we are satisfied that the author is no ordinary or 
mechanical compiler, and that the scheme of his work embraces 
other matters than the mere rudiments of botanical nomenclature. 
His strictures, for example, on the persevering but unavailing zeal 
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of Dr. Adams, in search of the blossoms of Lemna gibba, are at 
once sensible and temperate; and, while one writer has supinely 
copied another, in ascribing the fragrance of new-mown hay to 
anthoxanthum odoratum, the present author thus expresses his doubt 
of the fact: ‘ Towards the latter end of June and the middle of 
July, in Herefordshire and Worcestershire, this grass is brown and 
dry, down to the root, yet that sweet odour peculiar to hay while 
it is making is as powerful to the olfactory sense as in other coun- 
ties, where the hay is made at an earlier season, when this grass, 
at the time of mowing, may be supposed to be in perfection. An- 
other reason for objecting to the scent exclusively proceeding from 
his grassis, that in meadows where it does not abound, no diminution 


* “Of fragrance is perceived in the harvest; it would therefore seem, under 


the most favourable circumstances, only to contribute its share, and 
not to be the sole cause of the fragrance of new-made hay. The 
swect odour of this grass resides in the stem, more particularly in 
the joints, and not in the spike or flower.” — Cattle are fond of 
this grass in its green state, but scem to dislike it when dried. 
Unless the seeds be gathered as soon as ripe, their twisted elastic 
awns will lift them out of their receptacies, with the least breath of 
wind, and thus disperse them. 

Of the meadow-safiron, it is justly asserted that ‘ it exhibits a. 
mode of fructification scarcely to be paralleled among British plants. 
The flowers appear very late in the autumn; the germen afterwards 
remains latent underground, quite close to its bulbous root, till the 
following spring, when the seed-vessel rises above the surface, with 
several long upright leaves, and the seeds are ripened about June: 
so that at first sight the seed would seem to be ripened before the 
flower was produced ; but on more accurate investigation, it 1s 
found to conform, in common with other plants, to the established 
laws of nature, though in a manner unexpected, and almost pecu- 
liar to itself. The juice of the root is so acrid, as to produce vio- 
lent effects on the human constitution ; this quality also prevents 
it from being eaten by subterranean insects ; and thus the seed-vessel 
Is protected during the winter.?—JIn some parts of the Continent, 
as near Geneva, this plant is a troublesome and exhausting weed : 
but we learn from Parmentier’s observations that its roots may be 
deprived of their acrid quality, and converted into bread. » 

The history of Prunus lauro-cerasus, the Sugar-cane, Coffee, &C-, 18 
agreably detailed ; and, among other particulars relative to the Tea 
plant, the following may not be unacceptable to our readers: 

¢ Much has been said about the unwholesomeness of this plant, 
and perhaps truly, with respect to some of its properties; but ite 
refreshing quality is so agreeable, and the harm arising from it 
estimated with so much uncertainty, that in England it has be- 
come general, without our being aware of any serious evil from its 
use. 
‘ It has been much the habit of studious men to indulge in drink. 
ing tea. I once called upon the great Professor Porson at five 
o’clock, when I myself was going to dinner, and found him in his 


room alone, sitting over his books, with a disorderly tea-equipage on 


the table, and his tea-pot standing on a trevet befoxe the fire. Dr. 
6 Johnson 
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Johnson would sometimes drink more than twenty cups at a sitting 5 
and he tells us himself, that he was a ** hardened and shameless tea- 
drinker, who for twenty years diluted his meals with only the infue 
sion of this fascinating plant; whose kettle had scarcely time to 

ool; who with tea amused the evening, with tea solaced the mid- 
night, and with tea welcomed the morning.”? Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to the same enthusiastic admirer of it, its proper use is to amuse 
the idle, to relax the studious, and to dilute the full meals of those 
who cannot use exercise, and will not use abstinence.’ — 

We likewise meet with an important caution relative to the deletes 
rious quality of the seeds of Abrus precatorius ; those red bead-like 
peas, with a black spot, which are sometimes worn as ornaments cf 
dress. According to the natives of India, the half of one of them 
is said to be sufficiently poisonous to destroy aman. ‘£ This account, 
however, (says the present author,) may exceed the truth; but that 
they have a very prejudicial quality I have reason to believe ; for, 
within my own knowlege, I have seen an extraordinary effect of the 
poison of one of these peas. A poor woman who had some of them 
given to her, and who did not choose to be at the expense of rien 
them drilled to make a necklace, put the seeds into hot water ti 
they were sufficiently soft to be perforated with a large needle; in 
performing this operation she accidentally wounded her finger, which 
soon swelled, and became very painful, the swelling éxtending to the 
whole hand ; and it was a considerable time before she recovered the 
use of it. 

‘ At Crossthwait’s Museum, in Keswick, a gentleman inadvert- 
ently swallowed one of these’ seeds in the evening, and at night he 
was so dangerously ill that medical aid was thought necessary to 
save his life. As these facts have happened to persons within my 
own knowlege, I have no doubt of the re. nature of these 


peas; and as they are usually given to children, it would be prudent 


to discontinue that practice, as there is danger of their being swak, 


lowed in their amusements.’ 

These facts are the more worthy of attention, both because the 
Abrus belongs to the leguminous family of plants, and because Pro- 
fessor Martyn is much disposed to doubt the poisonous quality of 
the seeds. It is admitted that the latter are eaten in Egypt, but 
not, it is presumed, till boiled; and even then, they are known to 
be hard of digestion, and productive of flatulency. We would like- 
Wise warn all whom they may concern to peruse the author’s observa- 
tions on Yew; and to attend to his hint concerning the substitution 
of wood-sage for hops. 

As a proof of the tenaciousness of the vital principle in mosses, 
we find a reference to an experiment instituted by Haller, who 
succeeded in reviving some of them after they had been gathered 
for fifty years: but a still more remarkable case is that which js re- 
corded in the Berlin Transactions, of some moszes from the Bauhinian 
Herbarium having been restored at the distance of two centuries. 

The generic characters of all the British plants figured in thigwork 
are given in the third volume; which, moreover, contains a glossary 
of technical terms, 
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: ‘The plates, which are 144 in number, are in most instances true 
to their prototypes, and must greatly tend to — and — 
the trouble of the*learner. The text is occasionally deformed by 
errors of the press: but the paper dnd type accord with the superior 


POETRY. 


Art. 11. A Poetical Introduction to the Study of Botany. By Frances 
- Arabella Rowden. ‘The second Edition: embellished with seven 
Copper-plate Engravings. Cr. 8vo. pp. 290. 10s. 6d. Boards. 

Longman and Co., &c. 1812. 

In the goth Volume (p.130.) of our New Series, we gave a short 
notice and a few specimens of the first edition of this genteel guide 
to the science of botany. The present impression 1s at least as 
fair to the eye, and is moreover improved in various particulars : 
but, were it not extremely unpolite to quote Latin to a Lady, and 
to recommend such a rude instrument as a f/e to her hands, we 
should humbly take leave to suggest to this fair author the pro- 
pricy of more continued perseverance in the /ime labor. In plain 

nglish, therefore, and in honest friendship, we >are desirous that 
she should retouch such rhymes as, wound and sound, drest and 
feast, fate and sat, crown and shone, rose and brows, flower and 
store, &c. &c.; and that she should endeavour to amend such harsh 


and hobbling lines as, 


‘ From the tall Canna’s sable polish’d seeds.” 

© At my Ssoul’s lord her deadly shaft she lanced.’ 
* Bosom’d in sweets, ’mid Nature’s fav’rite seats.’ 
* At the sad scene bright Cheirantha rose.’ 


The change from thou to you, in an apostrophe, is a licence which 
has not been conceded even to a female poet ; and ¢ I hail ye shades’ 
is still ungrammatical, in spite of the authority of the scrupulous 
Gray, in the well-known line, 


“ I feel the gales that from ye blow.” 
The expression, * As joy or pain inspire,’ happens to tally with the 
rhyme, but not with the humour of the little troublesome disjunc- 
tive or. — Chick-weed, without its restrictive epithet, is not the pro* 
per English of Yrientalis Europea; neither does the plant in ques- 
tion delight in fertile vales, but in heathy moors. The note rela- 
tive to the a of the yew to our church-yards is unne- 
cessarily far-fetched; and the verses on Thyme would lead us to 
suspect either that the author believed it to be synonymous with 

Time, or that she has been guilty of a Jow-bred pun. 
In return for these unceremonious hints, we gladly extract the en- 
suing lines, suggested by others on the Violet ; and which, though 


Jess Darwinian than many in the performance, are not less stamped 
with the features of simplicity and truth : 


‘ So the poor exile in a foreign clime, 


Pines his lone hours, and counts the ling’ring time. 
R Torn from each charm of life, and doom’d to roam 


u From friendship’s blessings and his native home ; 
’ ' That. 
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‘That home, perhaps, where some endearing fair, 
Some smiling babes, might soothe their father’s care. 
Ah! for their voice to meet his list’ning ear, 

For their kind hand to wipe the starting tear, 

To chace the thought more distant still he roves, 
But finds no clime can change the heart that loves. 
For him in vain the groves and meadows bloom, 
And the gay sun but lights him to his tomb. 
Scorn’d by a number, pitied by a few, 

He shrinks indignant.from the public view 3 
Assail’d by poverty, a prey to grief, 

Too sad to hope, too proud to ask relief, 

On some lone spot he rests his weary head, 

The air his canopy, the earth his ‘bed. 

No gentle friends to ease the pangs of death, 
Hear his last pray’r, and catch his parting breath, 
Yet o’er his alter’d mind peace mildly gleams, 
And his last hours reflect its soften’d beams. 
With smile serene he meets his hast’ning fate, 
. Trusts in his God, and seeks a better state.’ 


To the poetical part of, this elegant volume, are prefixed fiftees 
lessons in very prose ; for they merely consist of short definitions of 
the classes and orders, and explanations of some of the technical 
terms of most frequent occurrence, illustrated with suitable plates. Muy 


LAW. 


Art.12. A Treatise on the Law of Mercantile Guaranties and 
Engagements in the Nature of Guarantie. By Walter Fell, Esqs 
of the Middle-Temple, Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 300, 9% 
Boards. Butterworth. 1812.  . 
The service here rendered to the profession was certainly wanted, 

and has been very satisfactorily executed <i Mr. Fell; who is fully. 


i uminous and compreher- 


master of his subject, of which he pv a 
sive view. His observations on the case of Wain and Walters are 


acute, elaborate, and spirited. The construction which that case 
supplies goes to narrow the statute, which Courts of Equity very 
early interposed to qualify and extend ; and although this interposi- 
tion has occasionally been matter of complaint, we are persuaded 
that it had sound policy on its side. In,the decision on which Mr. 
Fell so ably comments, no attention seems to have been paid to this 
consideration. If the departure from one of the terms of the statuté 
which has prevailed in Courts of Equity has been sometimes blamed, 
it has never been intimated that it was desirable to restrict its legi- 
timate construction, which the decision in question undoubte 
does ;——a construction which wants the support of literal eating 
which is not within the mischief that it was intended to remedy, 
and which no Court thought of putting on it for almost 4 century 
anda half, It is to be regretted that this construction militates a8 
much against commercial convenience as it departs from law. Two 
of the Judges ground their interpretation on the rigid letter of ie 
act; intimating that it is not — by its policy: but we — 
2 that 
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that Mr. Fell shews that the construction is as little within its strict. 
literal meaning as within its policy. Courts of law seem least of all 
liable to err on the side of innovation and want of cautién: but while 
the present decision retains its place in the books, there will not be 
wanting one instance of such an error. In some cases, it matters 
little what the rule of law is, provided that it is known and fixed: 
but it is unfortunate that the rule established by the decision in 
question is not of that sort, and will (we fear) prove very detrimental 


in its application to commercial concerns, Jo 


Art. 13. A Treatise on the Law of Principal and Agent, chiefly 
with reference to mercantile Transactions. By William Paley, of 
Lincoln’s-Inn, Esq., Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 30c. 9s. Boards. 
Butterworth.» 1812. 

It too often happens that modern law-publications consist merel 
of cases which have been strung together with little skill and judg- 
ment: but the treatise before us, we are happy to say, does not 
fall under this censure. The general doctrines are here stated with 
great clearness and distinctness ; due care and reflection have been 
employed in the arrangement of the cases; while the digest which 
precedes them shews a fullness and compactness which indicate the 
taste of the author, and is moreover characterized not less by pre- 
tision than by neatness. Occasionally, also, when the subject admits, 
we meet with passages which possess all the flow, ease, and elegance, 


: griich have given permanent fame to the works of the author’s ad- 
eapn im 


aired parent. We shall be glad if Mr. Paley should be induced 
again to appear in this walk ; since we are very sure that he cannot 
do this without increasing his own reputation, and rendering service 
tq the profession. In perusing the present volume, the experienced 
Jawyer will derive pleasure from seeing the information, which he has 
acquired, so well put together and‘so happily expressed ;_ while the 
tyro will be agreeably surprised to find valuable knowlege rendered. 


90 easy and alluring. Io 


POLITICS. 


Art. 14. Observations upon the Supplies of Provisions to the Me- 
tropolis, and upon the Means of their Continuance in case of 
Invasion. By a London Merchant. 8vo. pp. 44. Sherwood 
and Co. 1812. 

The production of this ¢ London Merchant’ embraces rather a 
wider field than is mentioned in the title. Instead of London, the 
kingdom at large is considered with reference to the supply of pro- 
visions ; and the grand method for continuing our stock, as well as 
for increasing it, 1s explained to consist in the uninterrupted freedom 
of trade and money-transactions. ‘The regularity of the supplies to 
the metropolis is very properly ascribed to the certainty of prompt 
payment ; and it is not material whether this payment be made in bank 
notes, or in a bill on London at short date, the country bankers 
being always ready to take bills payable in the centre of their trans- 
actions. Having commented on the mode of paying for provisions, 
the writer proceeds to make a‘few remarks on the quarters frona 
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which they are brought. The distance of some of these is sur- 
prising. Even Scotland, unfavorable as is her climate, and, in a 
great measure, her soil, is enabled to bear a part in the general con 
tribution to the capital; a striking proof of the happy consequence 
of granting leases, and of calling in the aid of scientific views to 


the practice of agriculture. 


During the dearth of 1800 and 1801, writers were not wanting 
who demanded, or affected to demand, that the practice of sellin 
by sample should be suspended, and the farmer be obliged to bring his 
eorn to market in bulk: which singular recommendation was founded 
on the notion that a commodity which was once brought forwards 
could not be conveniently taken away. When we consider that all 
charges fall ultimately on the consumer, we must pronounce this a 
very effectual expedient for raising the price of corn, Wheat is 
no where so free from injury as in the stack of the farmer: but 
when threshed out it becomes liable to all the contingencies of 
damage, and must be protected against them at the expence of the 
labour of man, of warehouse-rent, and waste. We perplex ourselves 
to discover the cause of the rise in our corn-market, and exclaim’ 
londly against the avarice of the farmer, when a reference to our 
population-returns, and to the imports which we are annually obliged 
to make, might satisfy us that it proceeded from a very different 
source. Nothing could tend more effectually to aggravate the mis 
fortune of high prices, than any interference with the freedom of the 
seller. The late Spanish government had the folly to give effect to 
alaw fixing a maximum on the price of butcher’s meat ; and the con- 
sequence was that, poor meat only being brought to market, the 
eonsumer could not obtain good meat otherwise than by stealth, and 
by paying an extravagant price tothe butcher. In the United States 
of America, things are very differently managed. Their corn-laws 
extend only to an inspection of flour, the object of which is to give 
it the stamp of character; and their assize of bread goes no farther 
than a regulation of the weight of the loaf, leaving the price open to 
that competition which is found by experience to be the best regu. 
lator of the price of corn and all other commodities, 

Mixed with several judicious observations, this pamphlet contains 
some matter of a different cast. The writer seems greatly afraid of 
interference with our paper-currency ; and he proposes (p. 31.) an exe 
emption from militia-service to all persons who are engaged in 
money-transactions, or in growing provisions. He very good- 
naturedly terms a law to this effect “ A law to prevent the agri- 
cultural and banking classes from gratifying their zeal for military 
service.’ He is also of opinion (p. 27.) that we cannot dispense: 
with our corn-laws. In addition to these misapprehensions, we have 
to notice his participation in a very general error; namely, that the 
inclosure of waste-lands is the readiest way of increasing our stock 
of corn; whereas the true plan for attaining this most desirable 
object is to improve the cultivation of the land already in tillage. 
The practice of inclosure is good whenever it will pay its expences ; 
but a much more: easy and productive method would be to apply 
the improvemegts of Norfolk and Northumberland to that” large 
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Proportion of our cultivated land which continues to be: work 
on the old plan. Besides these objections to this writer in pomt 9 
tatters we must add another on the score.of style; his language 
being negligent throughout, and occasionally (p. 23. 26,) trespass. 
Ing agaist grammar. An useful receipt te making bread with 
rice and flour is given in p. 38., and it is followed by tables of our 


progressively-increasing importations of wheat since the year 1776. Le 


CATHOLIC-QUESTION. 


Art. 15. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Discese of Lincolny 
at the triennial Visitation of the Diocese in May, June, and July 
1812. By George Tomline, D.D. F.R.S., Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln. ‘Second Edition. 8vo. 23. Cadell and Davies. 


Art. 16. Remarks on the Bishop of Lincoln’s Charge, delivered ta 
the Clergy of,his Diocese, 1812. By John Disney, D.D. F,S.A, 
$vo, 1s, 6d. Johnson and Co. 

In these pamphlets, we are presented with the opposing-sentiments 
of two learned and respectable diyines, on a subject of great importance 
@o the cause of general liberty and national safety. The Bishop of 
Lincoln expresses himself hostile to the proposed. measure of Catholic 
Emancipation, as being pregnant with danger to the Constitution 5 
while Dr. Disney contends that the Catholics, in requesting a full 
participation of ciyil-privileges with their Protestant fellow-subjects, 
ask no more than their right, and that no mischief is likely to accrue 
from granting. them the prayer of their petition, Though Bishop 

Fomline is a man of avery enlightened aud liberal mind, it must be 
remembered that in this ah Sar, is the professional advocate of th2 

Established Church 5 which, under the existing laws, enjoys exten- 

sive civil as well as ecclesiastical privileges, and of which, it is na- 

tural to suppose, she is extremely tenacious. The Test-Laws are in 
fact a grant of the honours and emoluments of the state to the mem- 
hers of the Established Church, in exclusion of the whole class of 

Dissentients.. Now the question is, Can this monopoly of civil power 

be justified on the principles of equity and sound national policy ? 

Exclusion must be very grating to the excluded ;, and a very stron 

case must be made out in order to justify so irritating a measure, I 

it be a matter of true policy to admit only one class of religionists 

to places of civil trust, and dangerous to allow a free participation to 
other religionists, the measure must be borne; but nothing short of 
the soundest argument ought to be admitted in its justification. The 

Bishop of Lincoln:is of opinion that the Catholics who are now ex- 

eluded from a share in the government aught to be so excluded ; that 

oum Protestant Constitution must he endangered hy granting their 
present claims; and that they should be satisfied with the toleration 
which they now enjoy. He considers ‘ Popery as a system of Po- 
litics ;? but will not Papists reply to him, “* While you urge the reten- 
tion of all the emoluments of the State by the members of your own 
communion, is not Protestantism equally a system of politics ?”” 
e Bishop farther maintains the futility of the complaints of the 
ists that they dq not enjoy a full i of political aes 
wit 
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with Protestants, on the ground that the disabilities ‘ do not im the 
slightest degree infringe the true Principles of Toleration.’ Accord 
ing to his Lordship’s definition of Toleration, this may be very tfues 
but what must be the gratitude of a subject for such a béon,: if a 
boon it may be called? ‘ Toleration,’ says Bishop T., ‘ is @ perr 
mission, under the authority of Law, to every individual to 

the religious opinions which he eonceives most consenant to.Seripture, 
and to worship God in the magner most agreeable tothe dictates of 
his conscience. Internal Faith and external Worship comprehend the 
whole, as far as this subject is concerned, of Religious Service ; and 
whoever enjoys unrestrained Freedom in thesg two respects,. enjoys 
perfect Religious Toleration.’ Here it is faif to ask, if Dr. Tombne 
could change place with Dr. Troy, would he regard this as perfect 
religious toleration? Can it be perfect, when it marks the person 
enjoying. it with civil disabilities ? When, under the plea of religious 
faith, civil privileges are withholden, the State may permit men to 
enjoy their religious opinions: but it makes them pay more dearly for 


them than it has any right to do. On this subject, we must quote 


from Dr. Disney’s Remarks, which afford: a more extensive and 
accurate view of the question than is exhibited by the Bishop ; 

‘ Toleration, without allowing any capability of enjoying civil 
power, is to permit a man to live indeed, but to render life a burden, 
by tying his hands and feet; it is setting upon hun a mark of jea- 
lousy, if not of disgrace, and bidding him to wear his badge of humi- 
liation in the face of his neighbours. | 

‘ Besides, though toleration has been held to be the consistent lan- 
guage of every protestant church, and of an illustrious race of our 
ablest protestant writers, and ought to have been the language of 
every church professing itself Christian, yet toleration, “ properly 
so called,’? as that word, in its most extensive and liberal sense im- 
ports, is infinitely short of the true Christian principle, — that. no 
Christian should hold his Christian liberty at the will of another. 
The term, therefore, though it has long passed as of sterling valug, 
is, in-truth, of very questionable authority, and of very suspicious 
tendency. It expresses the dependence of one man upon another to do 
a particular act, in which that other has no right to interfere; directly 
or indirectly, by compulsion. or seduction,’ 

The Bishop, however, would not give up the point ;\ for he has 
observed: ‘ It is sometimes said, that Papists, being excluded from 
power, are consequently persecuted ; as if exclusion from power and 
religions persecution were convertible terms. But surely this.ig to eon. 
found things totally distinct in their nature.’ We beg leave to be ofa 
different opinion. As far as it goes, exclusion from power on. the scone 
of religious belief is persecution; and every excluded person feels it.to 
be uel Dr. T’.’s assertion militates with a knowlege of the world, 
when he says that * Exclusion from power is entirely. negative in ie 
operation.’ On the other hand, it is a positive evil, it is a hic niger 
est, which cannot be shaken off, and which isa source of mortifica- 
tion whenever the excluded person mixes with his: fellow-citizens. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, like all those who take his side of the 
argument, expatiates on the intolerance of the Papists and an the 
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sameness of Popery ; and he seems to take it for granted that, if the 
Catholics be admitted to an equality of civil privileges, they must 
obtain an ascendancy in the state and overturn the established reli- 
gion. We request him to take a nearer view of the case, and we 
are confident that he will alter his opinion. For what do the Catholics 
contend ?—not for actual appointment to office, but merely for 
eligibility. It will remain in the breast of the King to appoint 
according to his pleasure. Besides, where is the ground of fear, even 
supposing that some Catholics were appointed? The proportion 
between Protestants and Catholics cannot be a cause. of alarm to the 
former. Let the Catholic religion be ever so damnatory and intole- 
rant, it can do no harm but to itself, if it be a principle of the state 
that no religious sect whatever shall call to its aid the sword of the 
civil magistrate. Dr. Disney intimates that the remarks of the Bishop 
on the sameness of Popery, and on her allowing no salvation out of 
the pale of the Romish church, come with an ill grace from him, as 
long as the damnatory clauses remain in the Athanasian creed, and 
while the Established Church is averse to the smallest alteration of 
her Liturgy in order to make it more comprehensive; though the 
Bishop admits that we ought to endeavour to heal those divisions 
among Protestants which are our greatest reproach. Dr. Tomline 
has liberally entered his protest against the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian creed ; and by this protest he has declared that they area 
‘blot on our Protestant Church: but why is he satisfied with this half- 
measure, which increases discontent instead of removing it? Why 
does he not, in his place in the House of Lords, move that these 
clauses be expunged from the Book of Common Prayer? | 

Dr. Disney’s remarks, though written in a bad state of health, at 
Bath, shew the vigour and clearness of his mind, and we wish them 
to be read in conjuction with the Charge. He reminds the Bishop that 
the case of Ireland seems to have been overlooked : 

‘ The consideration of the great majority of the subjects of Ireland 
being Catholics, seems to have escaped your Lordship’s notice ; for 
on the doctrine of the far-famed alliance, Popery should be the esta- 
blished religion of Ireland, as Presbyterianism is of Scotland. And 
the Protestants of Ireland should be the suitors for toleration, not the 
dictators and imposers of tests.’ 

They who argue against the Catholic claims endeavour to represent 
the Pope asa very formidable outlandish monster: but Dr. D. tells 
a pleasing anecdote to allay those fears : . 

¢ I trust that you will forgive me, my Lord, if I relate an anecdote 
of that mild and amiable man, Ganganelli, while he wore the tiara 
under the name of Clement XIV. ; an anecdote that does honour to 
the magnanimity and gentleness of his temper, and may contribute, 
in a reflecting mind, to bear down some of those sharp and ill-founded 
prejudices to which we are all liable. — In the course of an interview 
which an English gentleman had with the Pope at Rome, he en- 
quired of the traveller the route he had come, which introduced his 
mentioning that he had visited Voltaire at Ferney, and, indeed, had 
charge of a message from that philosopher to his Holiness. If he would 
be pleased to permit him, he would deliver it in the words in which be 
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had received it. The gentleman said that Voltaire had charged him 
with his very best respects to his Holiness, and requested, asa great 
favour, that he would send him the eyes and ears of his inquisitor- 
general, Ah!’ replied the Pope, * the old man has a mind to be 
pleasant ; and, Sir, if you return the same way, be pleased to deliver 
to him my best respects, and assure him, if it had been practicable, I 
would readily have obliged him, but the inquisitor general of Rome 
has had neither eyes nor ears since Ganganelli has been Pope.”?? 
Supposing that the Catholic-Question will be decided, br the pre- 
sent, by strength rather than by argument, still some advantage will 
be gained. We shall see that something more than mere foleration is 
wanted (as Dr. D. observes) in this kingdom; and that religious 
tests, penal statutes, and legal incapacities, are no remedies for infi- 


delity, irreligion, and general depravity. Mo x. 


BIBLE-SOCIETY. 


Art.17. Thoughts on the Utility and Expediency of the Plans pro- 
posed by the British and Foreign Bible-Society. By Edward 
Maltby, D.D., &c. Prebendary of Lincoln. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Cadell and Davies. 

The observations, on any subject, of so respectable a writer as Dr. 
Maltby, are intitled to consideration ; and though, in his view of the 
case of the Bible-Society, he takes the unpopular side of the ques- 
tion, he may fairly count on obtaining many readers. He evidently 
means to conduct his inquiries with liberality: but we perceive, or 
think that we perceive, even in the outset, a bias on his mind which 
is likely to warp his judgment. ‘To point out the difficulties which, 
in his view, appear to obstruct the fulfilment of the expectations of 
the Society, is a measure to which no objection can be made: but, 
when he tells us that ‘he does not presume to question the motives 
of the greater part of those who patronize the Institution,’ an insinu- 
ation is conveyed which tends to infect with suspicion the members 
of this philanthropic body, and to convert their present unanimity 
into discord. What bad motive can any Christian have in desiring 
the universal distribution of the sacred Scriptures? ‘To suppose the 
greater part to be actuated by a purity of motive is an intimation 
that some scabby sheep may lurk among this pious flock, Dr. M. 
does not wish, however, to have it supposed that he objects in toto to 
the views of the Society; yet, when he raises an opposition to it, 
grounded on the degree of the necessity for its existence and exer- 
tions, he seems to labour to create a prejudice against it on a very in- 
sufficient plea, It matters not whether a previously-existing Societ 
had been actuated by similar endeavours, but whether the field opened 
before both is not of such vast extent as to call for all the efforts of 
this new Society in addition to those of the old; and whether every 
Christian is not bound to wish it God’s speed! How a plan, em- 
bracing all parties, for the distribution of Bibles without note or 
comment, can ‘ increase a spirit of religious faction,’ (p. 4.) we are at 
a loss to imagine. The reasons for dissent which Dr. M. alleges 
seem to militate in foto (whatever may be urged to the contrary) 
against the grand principle of the Bible-Society j for while anne 
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sion by destroying the asperity of sectaries, which will render such 
‘ a measure more safe now thau in less liberal times. 
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tution adopts the plan of distributing Bibles, “ without note or com- 





ment,” Dr, M. contends that the Bible,.in order to fit it for general 


distributioa, ought either to be abridged or new-translated,: and also 
to be: furnished with a commentary. He instancesthe book of Psalms 
asa portion of Scripture ill adapted to the ordinary reader, and as 
contaluing pieces ‘in direct contradiction to the more pure and 
elevated precepts of the Christian lawgiver :’ but if these Psalms be 
regularly read through to the people, without selection, every month, 
in our churches, what harm can arise from their perusal at home? 
Indeed, this objection applies as much to the distribution of the 
Common Prayer, as to that of the Bible. If it should be urged in 
reply that Dr. M. expresses a wish for the revision of the liturgy, — 
it 1s obvious to remark that the Bible-Sociecy may lead to this revi- 


Dr. M. advances sentimeuts which we have often hazarded on the 
subject of Missionaries, and on the little prospect of success in offer- 
ing our Scriptures to savage-tribes. Civilization, asa preparation 
of the soil, must precede the sowing of the Gospel-seed : bui, though | 





the Bible-Society may be tempted, in some instances, to carry its zeal 
beyond the boundaries of sound discretion, it must be granted that, 
without adverting to the conversion either of Hindoos or Indians, a 
very ample range for Christian benevolence lies open before them. It 
is not necessary that such an institution as the Bible-Society should 
be influenced by those views which actuate political men; and that, 
because war rages with unexampled ferocity, the Christian should re- 
lax in those of his endeavours which are consonant with the spirit of the 
Gospel. Govermument may deem it wise to prolibit the exportation 
of Bark to the foe: but the Christian will not refuse a. Bible even to 
the enemy of his country. Mo. 


Art. 18. Observations, designed as a Reply to the “ Thoughts’ of 
Dr. Maltby on the Dangers of circulating the whole of the Scriptures 
among the hee Orders. By J. W. Cunningham, A.M., Vicar of 
Hoarrow-on-the-Hill. ,8vo. 2s. 6d. Hatchard. 

Mr. Cunningham is not aware of any of those dangers which Dr. 
Maltby apprehends from the universal distribution of the Scriptures, 
and therefore cannot admit the validity of the Doctor’s reasons for ' 
demurring to the scheme of the Bible-Society. He considess the | 
objections of Dr. M. as falling under two heads ; first, that the Scrip- 
tures are not intended for general cireulation ; secondly, that they are 
not calculated for thi: purpose ; and he endeavours to refute both of 
these positions. We think that Mr. C. has established his argument 
on Scripture-evidence ; and that the plan which Dr. M. seems to re- 
commend, of making a selectien from the Bible for the use of the 
poor, would introduce an invidious and grating distinction in the 
Christian world. Mr. C. indeed says that ‘to shut up the Bible 
from any, is to quench a ray of heavenly light designed for all, that 
it is to destroy the general element of our spiritual existence, and to 
eonfinc to a few the manna cast on the plain by the prodigality of 
God for the sustenance of all.’ We applaud the spirit with which 
the author argues this very important point ; and we hope that his 


earnestness 
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earnestness in resisting the laboured arguments of Dy. M. will help 


to preserve harmony in the Bible-Society, and abate the suapicione of 
thase who are disposed to look at it con mali occhi. Dr. M. has not 


produced sufficient reasons for all the cold water which he throws 


on it. | Mo-y. 


MISSIONARIES. 


Art. 19. Four Sermons, preached in London, at the eighteenth General 
Meeting of the Missionary-Society, May 13, 14, 15, 1812, by the 
Rev.. Matthew Wilks, Loudon ; the Rev, John Love, Anderston ; 
the Rey. John Steill, Wigan ; and the Rev. Earle Gilbee, D.D., 
Barby. Also the Report of the Directors, made May 14, 1812, 
and a List of Subscribers. Pubhshed for the Benefit of the 
Society. 8vo. pp. 168. sewed. Williams and Son. | 
Before we take any notice of the four sermons announced in this 

title-page, it may be proper to advert to the contents of the Report, 

which in some of its statements Is not very encouraging. e are 


told that ¢ Christians cannot spend their money hetter than in such a 


cause ;? and if the object of the Missionary Society can be imme- 
diately promoted, the position will not be disputed : but the question 
which we have often put will here recur; may there not be more 
haste than good speed?—to use a vulgar adage; and is not a pre- 
liminary step requisite, among savage tribes, as preparatory to the 
inculgation of the gospel? In Africa and Qtaheite, little seems to 
have been effected, and perhaps because we have hitherto been too 
preci itate. Where Dr. Van der Kemp could colonize the Caffres *, 
and Lring them to the regular habits of civilized life, he suéceeded : 
but in all other cases his labour, and that of other missionaries, 
seem in a great measure to have been thrown away. In the present 
state of society in Otaheite, what is the chance of making Christians? 
That part of the present Report which respects Africa begins with a 
very distressing account; and the prospect as we proceed does not much 
brighten. The labours of Dr. Kemp, though they have been made 
the subject of a separate pamphlet, are here introduced, and his 
death is lamented. — All that is said of Otaheite amounts to very 
httle. Several of the Missionaries ‘ express a tender compassion for 
the poor islanders, and notwithstanding discouragements long la-_ 
boured under, fecl it to be their duty to renew their mission,” One 
of them trusts. that they will eventually succeed; and the wife of 
another * has had no doubt that some of the. Otabeitans had died in 
the Lord,?—In the West-Indies, the deartiess of provisions and the 
deplorable state of business are lamented as discouraging circum- 
stances ; and the Directors have signified to the planters in the island 
ef Tobago, ‘that, if another missionary be sent, they will expect 
that he should be supported by them, and not by the Society.’ Of 
the missions to the Greeks and to the Jews we have very short no- 
tices ; as to the former, we are told that Mr. Bloomfield has beea 


and of modern Greek, in order that he may be qualified for procee 
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ing to Asia Minor and the Greek islands; and as to the latter, we 
are informed of the distribution of Essays for the conversion of the 
Jews, ‘Inthe last place, we are presented with the substance of the 
correspondence, during the’past year, with the missionaries in the 


,[ feast, and populous regions of the East, including our Indiaw posses. 


sions and China. The intelligence from Madras is * that 130 of the 
natives hear the Gospel, and that two free-schools adjoining the 
rr are going on well.’ Under the head of Vizagapatam, we are 
told ; 

¢ The Brethren Gordon and Lee have continued their labours, 
with the assistance of the Bramin Narasimloo, in the translation of the 
Scriptures. They have now the whole of the New Testament, and 
@ great part of the book of Genesis, in the Telinga tongue. Anan- 
darayer (the converted Bramin) is gone to Calcutta, at the request 
of the Corresponding Committee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, to correct the press, while the gospels translated by Brother 
Des Granges are priuting. It is satisfactory to learn that this tran- 
slation was found by the Committee so accurate, that they resolved 
to print it without alteration. They observe that they have now 
the pleasing prospect of being soon able to put into the hands of 
the natives, the gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and that 
the people around them discover a readiness to hear the word of 
God.’ — 

Mr. Hands, from Bellary, informs the Directors that § he con- 
tinues to apply himself to the Canaara language, of which he has 
formed a grammar and lexicon, and has already translated the gospel 
of St. Luke, and composed a catechism. He has also been able in 
some degree to converse with the natives in their own language, in 
order to their instruction in the knowledge of Christ, and longs to 
be able more fully to declare in their tongue, the wonderful works 
of God. Several Bramins have visited him with whom he has con- 
versed on religious subjects. ‘They employ no little sophistry in the 
defence of their superstitions, and in their opposition to the truth, 
yet are sometimes constrained to allow its superiority to their own 
tenets. Some of them readily admit the absurdity of idol worship s 
others shelter themselves in their superstitious and vicious practices 
under the doctrine of an inflexible fate, which they pretend renders 
them altogether guiltless. When the conversion of several Bramins 
in Bengal was reported to them, they expressed the greatest sure 
ghia and concluded that the end of the world must certainly be at 

and.’ 

Mr. Ringeltaube writes from Travancore that ‘he has baptized 
more than four hundred persons, including children, and might have 
baptized many more adult persons, who were candidates for that 
orcinance, had he not suspected that more than a few of them had 
only waeldly advantages in view.’ 

The report from China states little more than that the Missionary, 
Mr. Morrison, has transmitted three copies of a beautiful edition of 
the Acts of the Apostles in Chinese, printed by him at Canton. 

On this evidence, it is obvious to remark that a Bramin may assist, 
for a stipulated reward, in the translation ef the Scriptures, without 
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being a convert ; that, when the Bramins at Bellary expressed the 
greatest surprise at the account of the conversion of several Bramins 
at Bengal, it is evident that they gave no credit to the story ; and 
that the baptisms at Travancore are of a very suspicious. character. 
We leave the Report, however, to speak for itself, without farther 
comrnent. 

The statement of receipts and disbursements from April 1, 1811, 
to April 1, 1812, shews that the expenditure has exceeded the income 
by the sum of 11841. 8s. 7d., and we are told in the first sermon that 
‘ the treasurer had recently been seriously alarmed for the honour 
and existence of the Society.” It is added, however, that mone 
continued to come in, and that some persons have doubled their 
subscriptions. 

The four sermons, which occupy so large a space in this publica- 
tion, are on the following subjects: —that of Mr. Wilks, preached 
at Surrey Chapel, is intitled Lxcitements to missionary Zeal; that of 
Mr. Love, preached at the Tabernacle, The Power of the Bible opee 
rating by the Ministration of holy Missionaries; that-of Mr. Steill, 
preached at Tottenham-Court Chapel, The shaking of the Nations 
productive of the Spread of the Gospel; and that of Dr. Gillbee, 
preached at St. Bride’s Church, Christ the Shepherd of all Nations. 
Each of these sermons displays the warmth of zeal with which the 
preacher was animated. ‘The style of all of them hasa sort of unction 
in it; and a glowing popular eloquence pervades these addresses, 
which no doubt delighted the numerous audiences to whom they were 


delivered. Mo-vy. 


' MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art. 20. An old Oftcer turned Financier ! A Plan wherein simple 


and easy Remedies are proposed to avert the National Calamities 

and increase the Public Revenue by the Improvement of Morals. 

8vo. pp. go. Sherwood and Co. 

Apparently, this is the production of a zealous friend to the cause 
ef morals and religion. ‘The author 13 Mr. Bromley, Paymaster of 
the 23d regiment, whose pamphlet on the Catholic cause we men- 
tioned in our last Number. The object of his present labours is 
to expose, to general odium the vices which disfigure the state of 
society among the lower orders in our great towns; namely, drunk- 
enntss, theft, and scxual immorality. In commenting on the last 
of these disorders, he laments the defects of education, the pro- 
pensity of females for dress, and the disgusting scenes which are 
exhibited in the avenues of our public theatres. After having drawn 
an affecting picture of the extent of vice, he turns to the more 
pleasing topic of the practicability of amendment ; and he reprobates 
the cruelty of expelling the unfortunate victims of seduction from 
their residences, without providing for them the means of earning 
support by honest labour. That plan, he adds, seems founded on @ 
belief that the continuance of these poor wretches in their unfortunate 
course proceeds from wilful depravity ; than which nothing can be 

contrary to the experience either of particular examples or to 
the constitutional character of the sex. ‘The artifices of unprine 
cipled men, the mismanagement of relatives who ought to have 
extended 
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éxtended protection, the pressure of the times, and the endless serles 
of mischances arising from ignorance and want of thought, will, in 
his opinion, be generally found the causes of that devidtion from 
virtue which the séverer part of the world is disposed to ascribe to 
deliberate criminality. Under these impressions, Mr. Bromley is de- 
sirous of multiplying the number of penitentiary houses. We need not 
fear, he says, that the fruits of the industry of the inmates will not more 
than pay for their maintenance ; and he adds, what a field of occupation 
would be opened for them in making the’ clothing of our soldiers and 
sailors! After having adduced many gra examples of reclaimed 


| Objects, he proceeds to explain in detail the plan of these establish- 


ments: cites with approbation the successful example of the Edin- 
burgh Magdalene Asylum; and extracts several instructive regulations 
from the plan of the gaol of Philadelphia. Solitary imprisonment 
is there the general punishment, and is portioned out, im different 
degrees of duration, according to the nature of the offence. 

* Among other means of eradicating the seeds of vice, Mr. Bromiley 
recommends the dissemination of education among the lowest orders. 
To what else, he asks, are we to attribute the happy rarity of crime 
among the inhabitants of Scotland? A century ago, that part of 
the empire was overrun with idle and unprincipled wanderers: but, 
such has been the powerful operation of parish-schools, that, -while 
we find, from our public registers, that in England one commit- 
ment takes place yearly among 2000 souls, and in Wales one in 
8000, oir more moral countrymen north of the Tweed afford an ex- 


_ + 4 !fample of only one commitment in 20,000. 


It would afford us pleasure, if we thad sufficient space, to exhibit 
ini detail the facts and arguments adduced by Mr. Bromley. We 
find among other things an account of the plan of systematic as- 
sistance to the poor, by which the Quakers make a point of pre- 
venting the existence of mendicity in their Suciety : — but for these 
and other details we must refer to the work. We concur with the 
author as to the practicability of doing good te a considerable ex- 
tent ; and we should think that any future tract addressed by 
him to the public will stand a fair chancé for attention, without 
the aid of the quaint and indirect attractions which are attempted 
in the present title-page and preface. - Lo 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 21. On the Character and Influemee of a virtuous King : 
preached on the 25th of October 1809, in the West Church 
Aberdeen, on occasion of the Jubilee, on the soth Anniversary of 
his Majesty’s Accession. By William Laurence Brown, D,D. 
Principal of Marischal College and University, &c. 8vo. Printed 
at Aberdeen. : ° 
In this well-written discourse, which is strictly appropriate to the 

eccasion, the learned preacher sketches the character of the virtuous 

sovereign of a free people, and enumerates the good effects of the 
reign of such a Prince on the nation over which he is placed by — 

Providence. Dr. Brown then proceeds to recapitulate the blessings of 

his present Majesty’s reign, and to exhort his hearers to pious gratitude 
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and unshaken loyalty. He does not, however, répresént this reign 
as generally prosperous, nor the country as having been in @ res- 
sive state of moral and religious improvement : but light and shade 
are judiciously blended im the national landscape ; and though he be 
loyal -he is not adulatory. - Mo-y. 
$22." Qecasioned by the Death of William Sharp, Esq., late of 






‘ultam.Tdouses delivered in Substance at Fulham Church on 
Su » March 25, 1810. By the Rev, John Owen, Rector of 
Paglesham, Essex, and Curate and Lecturer of Fulham. - 8vo, 
1s. 6d. Hatchard. 
After a few pages of what may be termed prefatory matter, the 
preacher enters at length on a delineation of the character of the 
deceased, which is exhibited as it appeared during the years of his 
professional activity and diving the retired period of his life. It is ° 
recorded of Mr. Sharp, that, having had a pious education in early 
youth, he pursued his studies in the metropolis without being seduced by 
its vices; that his faith in Christianity was not shaken by scientific 
inquiries ; that, when he entered on practice, his professional calls were 
not allowed to divert him from religious ordinances ; and that, in the 
extensive sphere in which he moved, he made the welfare of his patient 
the first dbject of his concern, and his own personal emolument the 
last. When Mr. Sharp, having been exhausted by anxiety and 
fatigue, and with sight almost extmguished, was obliged to relinquish 
a practice. which called forth much mental and bodily exertion, he 
passed the last twenty-two years of his life in retirement at Fulham ; 
where his piety was pure, warm and constant ; where as a master, a 
husband, a parent, a, brother, and a friend, he was a pattern deserving 
;,Amitation ; where as a benefactor of the poor, he was tender and con- 
descending ; and, as a /over of all good men, he suffered not his ortho- } 
doxy to abridge his liberality. He supported his increasing infirmi- 
tics with resignation, and gradually prepared himself for ‘his dissolu- 
tion.—Such is the outline of the character given of this late cele- 
brated surgeon. Mr. Owen laudably employs himself, in the con- 
clusion of his discourse, in pony the consideration of that exem. 
plary life which he had been displaying, on persons of every age, 
station, and description. Do 


Art. 23. The Duty of Almsgiving for the Support of Lunatics ; 
preached in the Collegiate Church of Southwell, in the County of 
Nottingham, Oct. 27, 1811. By the Rev. W. Barrow, LL.D. 
and F.A.S. gto. 1s:  Rivingtons. 

This discourse is well adapted to the occasion on which it was 
composed, and rio doubt was of service to the commendable charit 
{the General Lunatic-Asylum, near Nottingham, ) for the benefit of 
which it was preached. ‘To excite the pity of the audience towards 
lunatics, Dr.B. very strongly depicts the peculiarity of their affliction. 
* Other calamities shies the sufferer the character, the faculties, and thé 
enjoyments of man. This'appears to degrade him from his rank in the 
creation. It separates him from his kind. It leaves him alone in the 
world.’ — They must have had hearts of stone who could remain ea- 
moved by sueh a representation. Do 
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] Art.24. The beneficial Influence of Christianity on the Character 
iy and Condition of the Female Sex: preached at the Rev. Dr. Rees’s 
H Meeting House, Jewin Street, April 8, 1812, in Behalf of the 
is Society for the Relief of the Widows and Children of Protestant 
e\¢ :° Dissenting Ministers; By Robert Aspland. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
| Johnson and Co, 


“4 Britain has been called the Heaven of Women; and indeed in no 
; 5 country is the property of Females so strongly protected by the law, 
“was or their value in the civil state more highly appreciated. We agree 
Bi ¢ with Mr. Aspland in thinking that this elevation of women to their 
Jt true rank in Society may be ascribed to the operation of the principles 
of the Gospel on our laws, manners, and social regulations. Though 
in many respects a view of our morals and pursuits seems to indicate 
4 that our Christianity is merely nominal, yet it is influential in nu- 
, 4 merous: cases, in spite of our corruptions. It diminishes evils which 
at. it cannot entirely extirpate, and makes impressions on the public mind 
which not even vice and folly can obliterate. In particular, it operates 

in rescuing the female sex from that servility and degradation in 

which they were held under ethnic institutions, and in which they 

still remain where it has not yet been preached. Women, therefore, as 

Mr. A. remarks, are bound § to reckon above all price the volume 

of divine truth, which is the record of their deliverance and the charter 

of their freedom.’ Indeed, the ladies are under so much obligation 

to Mr. Aspland for the energy and ability with which he has pleaded 

their cause, that they ought to give him as a toast. No objection 

can be urged against the statement made by the preacher, from the 

i prohibition of women to speak in public assemblies. They are not 

designed for public exlubition and public duties; their natural situa- 





1 tion is the domestic. | Moy: 





; CORRESPONDENCE. 


The author of the Philosophy of Melancholy is informed that his 
work has for some time been on our table, and we hope soon to make 
our report of it. 





Mrs. Naish’s note is received, and shall be observed. 





Mr. Henry’s volume on Spanish Grammar duly arrived. 





We are doubtful whether the Odservations on Paine’s Age of 
Reason are now a fit subject for our notice. 





We are not competent to judge Mr. Cove’s case. His pamphlet 
is left for him with our publishers, No. 81. Pall Mall. 





cP The Aprennix to the last Volume of the M. R. is published 
' with this Number, and contains accounts of various interesting Con. 
| , tinental works; with the General Tith, Table of Contents, and 
Index for the Volume. : 
) Country-Readers will find it necessary to give a specific order for 
_ the Appendixes to be sent to them, since otherwise they will not be 
forwarded by the London Booksellers with the current Numbers. 
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